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This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  relationship  of 

community  education  classes  offered  by  community  colleges  to  the  positive 

resolution  of  Erik  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life.  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair. 

A  secondary  purpose  was  to  identify  the  implications  this  stage  may  have 

for  older  adult  education.  The  researcher  was  also  seeking  to  discover  if 

these  classes  offered  different  values  to  older  adults  who  were  the  top 

scorers  (Satisfied)  as  compared  to  those  who  were  low  scorers  (Unsatisfied) 

on  the  Lohman  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS).  Also  addressed  was  whether 

or  not  Satisfied  versus  Unsatisfied  older  students  demonstrated  a  propensity 

to  use  organized  educational  classes  to  attribute  meaning  to  their  lives. 
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Six  older  adults  between  the  ages  of  60  to  69  years  were  followed 
through  one  semester  of  connmunity  education  classes  by  means  of 
observations  during  class  periods,  photo  elicitation,  journal  entries,  and  a 
1-hour  individual  structured  interview. 

It  was  determined  that  the  classes  offered  support  to  those  older 
students  whose  LLSS  scores  indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
lives  and  offered  opportunities  to  improve  the  outlook  of  those  who  were 
unsatisfied,  thereby  contributing  to  a  more  positive  resolution  in  favor  of  Ego 
Integrity  and  offering  help  in  coping  with  Despair. 

It  was  concluded  that  through  exploring  their  own  life  histories, 
engaging  in  creative  activities,  interacting  in  a  positive  supportive 
environment,  and  seeking  to  integrate  these  experiences  into  a  new  meaning 
for  their  lives,  these  students  found  that  their  classes  contributed  to  a 
positive  resolution  in  favor  of  Ego  Integrity,  thereby  supporting  Erikson's 
theory,  and  emphasizing  its  importance  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  field 
of  older  adult  education. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past  old  age  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  losses,  decline, 
and  disengagement.  "A  number  of  forces  combine  to  make  old  age  a 
relatively  meaningless  marking  of  time  before  death,  rather  than  a  valuable 
final  segment  of  the  life  cycle"  (Butler,  1975,  p.  402).  However,  many  older 
individuals  have  looked  upon  this  period  as  a  time  of  leisure  and  as  a  time  to 
follow  their  own  wishes. 

Individuals  can  expect  to  live  10-30  years  past  their  structured  work 
years,  while  experiencing  improved  health  and  financial  situations.  The 
question  of  the  most  appropriate  way  to  use  these  retirement  years  is 
currently  being  explored.  Some  aging  persons  continue  to  pursue  old 
hobbies,  some  develop  new  leisure  pursuits,  and  some  see  this  as  a  time  of 
continued  growth  and  development.  If  Jung  (1959)  was  right,  with 
advancing  age  some  time  is  spent  in  contemplation  of,  and  preparation  for, 
death.  Robert  Butler  (1963)  proposed  that  older  individuals  tend  to  reflect 
on  their  lives  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of 
psychological  development,  "Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair."  Although 
Erikson  (1950)  and  Jung  (1959)  postulated  the  crises  of  awareness  of  the 
nearness  of  death,  this  developmental  crisis  has  not  been  emphasized  within 
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the  context  of  organized  educational  activities.  If  classes  are  to  be  offered 
to  older  adults,  and  if  these  adults  are  concerned  with  the  nneaning  of  their 
lives,  then  there  is  an  opportunity  for  classes  to  contribute  to  individuals' 
attempts  to  discover  this  nneaning  for  their  lives  and  to  resolve  this 
developmental  crisis. 

Erik  Erikson's  Eight  Stages 
Erik  Erikson  outlined  eight  stages  of  human  life  stretching  from  birth 
to  death.  Each  stage,  represents  a  crisis  or  a  choice  between  opposite 
resolutions.  If  these  crises  have  been  resolved  positively,  the  person  is  able 
to  move  forward  to  the  next  stage  successfully.  Erikson's  first  five  stages 
deal  with  development  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  last  three  stages  focus 
on  adult  development.  The  eight  stages  are 

1 .  Early  infancy-development  of  sense  of  basic  Trust  versus 
Mistrust. 

2.  Later  infancy-growing  sense  of  Autonomv  versus  Shame  and 
Doubt. 

3.  Early  childhood-developing  sense  of  Initiative  versus  Guilt. 

4.  Middle  childhood  years-sense  of  Industry  versus  Inferiority. 

5.  Adolescence-sense  of  Ego  Identity  versus  Role  Confusion. 

6.  Early  adulthood-development  of  Intimacy  versus  Isolation. 

7.  Middle  adulthood-development  of  Generativity  versus 
Stagnation. 

8.  Late  adulthood-Ego  Integrity  versus  sense  of  Despair. 


In  late  adulthood,  Erikson  theorized,  a  person  must  confront  the 
conflict  between  a  sense  of  Ego  Integrity  and  a  sense  of  Despair.  The  sense 
of  ego  integration  in  late  adulthood  is  a  function  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
earlier  stages.  Erikson  sees  successful  adjustment  as  a  sense  that  important 
matters  have  been  put  in  proper  perspective,  and  the  successes  and  failures 
of  one's  life  are  accepted  as  inevitable.  Ego  Integrity  is  the  result  of  a 
conviction  that  there  is  meaning  and  order  in  life  and  that  the  life  the 
individual  has  lived  has  been  fully  acceptable  and  necessary.  The  outcome 
of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ego  Integrity  is  some  form  of  Wisdom.  The 
person  who  fails  to  achieve  Ego  Integrity  experiences  a  feeling  that  life  has 
been  without  meaning  and  the  time  left  is  too  short  to  start  over,  creating  an 
outcome  of  bitterness  and  Despair.  Thus,  inability  to  resolve  these  seven 
previous  stages  is  often  characterized  by  a  failure  to  accept  one's  life,  and 
ultimately  by  a  fear  of  death. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship  of 
community  education  classes  to  the  positive  resolution  of  Erikson's  eighth 
stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair.  Successful  aging  might  be 
considered  as  the  positive  outcome  of  this  developmental  stage.  A 
secondary  purpose  was  to  identify  the  implications  these  stages  may  have 
for  older  adult  education. 
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The  following  research  questions  guided  the  research  in  this  study: 

1 .  Do  satisfied  versus  unsatisfied  older  adult  students  in  connmunity 
education  classes  demonstrate  a  propensity  to  make  use  of  these 
classes  in  attributing  meaning  to  their  lives? 

2.  Do  satisfied  versus  unsatisfied  older  adult  students  taking 
community  education  classes  perceive  these  classes  to  be  a  means 
of  resolving  developmental  issues? 

3.  Do  organized  community  education  classes  contribute  to  a  positive 
resolution  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  old  age  as  represented  by 
Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  "Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair?" 

Rationale 

Robert  Peck  (1968)  suggested  that  elders  must  find  self-worth  and 
personal  satisfaction  outside  of  the  work  activities  which  offered  them  self- 
definition  in  their  earlier  years.  To  achieve  integrity,  older  adults  must 
redefine  themselves  meaningfully  in  areas  other  than  their  work.  If 
individuals  become  preoccupied  with  declining  physical  changes,  they  may 
experience  despair.  To  feel  satisfaction  and  fulfillment,  older  people  must 
shift  their  values  to  interpersonal  relations  and  mental  activities.  When 
facing  the  inevitability  of  death,  each  person  must  seek  to  find  acceptance 
of,  and  meaning  in,  the  continuum  of  life  and  death  (Peck,  1968). 

Costa,  McRae,  and  Norris  (1981)  tested  Erikson's  formulation  of  the 
last  stage  of  psychosocial  development  and  noted  that  personal  adjustment 
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in  old  age  should  be  defined  as  subjective  well-being  or  individuals'  reports 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  life's  acconnplishnnents  and  have  high 
morale.  In  this  study,  subjective  well-being,  or  morale,  will  be  assessed  by  a 
measure  of  life  satisfaction. 

Cantril  (1965)  defined  life  satisfaction  as  the  "assessment  of  the 
overall  conditions  of  existence  as  derived  from  a  comparison  of  one's 
aspirations  to  one's  actual  achievements"  (p.  273).  Neugarten  (1964b) 
described  life  satisfaction  for  older  individuals  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
person 

1)  Takes  pleasure  from  whatever  round  of  activities  constitute  his 
everyday  life; 

2)  Regards  his  life  as  meaningful  and  accepts  responsibility  for  what 
his  life  has  been; 

3)  Feels  he  has  succeeded  in  achieving  his  major  life  goals; 

4)  Holds  a  positive  self-image  and  regards  himself  as  a  worthwhile 
person,  no  matter  what  his  present  weaknesses  may  be;  and 

5)  Maintains  optimistic  attitudes  and  moods,  (p.  13) 

Russ-Eft  and  Steel  (1980)  found  that  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  their  life  for  older  adults  increased  with  their  level  of  education. 
Adult  or  continuing  education  was  found  to  be  a  major  influence  on  the 
quality  of  life  of  these  aging  adults.  They  found  that  learning  related 
substantially  to  the  overall  quality  of  life  in  this  population.  Sherron  and 
Lumsden  (1990)  suggested  that  educational  classes  can  actually  be  a 
therapy  for  individuals  suffering  the  decrements  of  old  age. 

Willis  (1982)  suggested  that  normative  developmental  tasks  are  a  goal 
for  continuing  education  in  older  adults.  She  concluded  that  education  can 


provide  persons  with  "generic  skills  for  coping,  adapting  to,  and  optlnnizing 
their  development  in  relation  to  future  change"  (p.  9). 

Researchers  (Havighurst,  1972;  Londoner,  1990)  have  suggested  that 
older  adults  take  educational  classes  for  one  of  two  major  reasons:  because 
they  enjoy  the  process  of  learning  or  of  participating  in  the  activities  of  the 
class  (expressive  orientation),  or  alternatively,  as  a  means  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  future  goal  (instrumental  orientation).  This  study  sought  to 
discover  if  participation  in  organized  educational  activities  served  a 
developmental  purpose  wherein  older  adults  reflected  on  their  self-images, 
changed  their  self-concepts,  sought  to  interpret  their  past  and  current 
behaviors  from  a  new  perspective,  and  sought  the  means  by  which  to 
analyze  the  meaning  of  their  lives  and  to  fit  this  reminiscence  into  their 
current  status. 

Older  adults  express  many  reasons  for  engaging  in  learning 
experiences.  Among  these  reasons  are  to  remain  active,  to  meet  an 
immediate  need,  for  enjoyment,  for  self-fulfillment,  and  to  earn  a  degree 
(Hiemstra,  1972).  Educational  classes  can  be  a  substitute  for  lost  activities 
or  roles  (Whitbourne  &  Weinstock,  1979).  To  meet  the  needs  of  older 
adults  and  of  community  colleges,  more  research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
potential  benefits  of  classes  for  senior  citizens  and  to  find  ways  to 
encourage  them  to  engage  in  additional  meaningful  learning  activities 
(Peterson,  1985). 
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Justification  for  Study 

White  (1963)  indicated  that  there  is  an  innate  need  to  learn,  to  grow, 
and  to  understand,  but  that  a  positive  environment  is  needed  if  one  is  to 
grow  in  a  positive  direction.  He  indicated  that  society  should  provide 
opportunities  for  the  continued  development  of  older  adults.  Moody  (1987- 
88)  suggested  that  society  stereotypes  older  adults  as  "clients"  in  need  of 
more  and  more  human  services,  a  stereotype  Robert  Kalish  (1981)  called  the 
"failure  model"  of  aging.  Kalish  recommended  replacing  the  "service 
strategy"  with  a  "human  development  strategy."  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  investigate  the  potential  of  community  education  classes  for  older 
adults  to  foster  their  developmental  needs  and  to  examine  whether  such 
classes  can  have  an  impact  broader  than  mere  entertainment  value  by 
contributing  to  a  "success  model"  of  aging. 

Limitations  and  Delimitations  of  Study 

This  study  was  limited  to  those  older  adults  between  the  ages  of  60- 
74  years  who  were  taking  organized  educational  classes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  community  college  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  all  elderly 
people.  It  is  possible  that  older  adults  who  take  organized  educational 
classes  are  more  active  in  trying  to  resolve  Erikson's  eighth  stage.  Ego 
Integrity  versus  Despair.  The  taking  of  classes  may  be  part  of  an  effort  to 
attain  the  goal  of  Ego  Integrity.  In  accordance  with  studies  noting  that  the 
most  active  participants  in  educational  activities  were  the  young-old 
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(Neugarten,  1964a),  the  participants  In  this  study  were  limited  to  adults 
between  the  ages  of  60-74  years.  The  results  of  this  study  cannot  be 
generalized  to  older  adults  over  the  age  of  74.  Since  the  population  of  older 
adults  taking  comnnunity  education  classes  at  the  tinne  of  this  study  were 
Caucasian,  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  races.  The  study  is  also 
limited  to  those  older  adults  who  have  classes  offered  in  their  area  and  who 
are  not  constrained  by  illness,  lack  of  income  or  transportation,  or  some 
other  barrier,  from  attending  these  classes. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  are  defined  to  clarify  their  use  in  this  study. 

Life  satisfaction  is  defined  as  the  "assessment  of  the  overall 
conditions  of  existence  as  derived  from  a  comparison  of  one's  aspirations  to 
one's  actual  achievements"  (Cantril,  1965,  p. 273). 

Ego  Integrity,  according  to  Erikson's  theory,  is  a  positive  resolution  of 
the  eighth  stage  of  ego  development,  or  the  "basic  acceptance  of  one's  life 
as  appropriate  and  meaningful"  (Erikson,  1950,  p.  78). 

Despair,  according  to  Erikson's  theory,  is  a  negative  resolution  of  the 
eighth  stage  of  ego  development,  or  a  rejection  of  one's  self  and  one's  past 
life. 

Expressive  education  consists  of  educational  classes  taken  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  process  of  learning  or  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  class. 


Instrumental  education  is  instruction  as  a  means  to  prepare  learners 
for  a  goal  that  lies  outside  the  act  of  education. 

Developmental  education  seeks  to  clarify,  deepen,  and  apply  a  lifetime 
of  learning  to  an  adjustment  for  change,  and  the  development  of  integrity,  as 
well  as  a  concern  for  the  system,  order,  and  meaning  in  life. 

Older  adults  are  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  as  those  adults 
between  the  ages  of  60  to  74  years. 

Organized  educational  classes  are  those  classes  which  are  formally 
organized,  which  meet  on  a  regular  schedule,  and  which  have  an  assigned 
faculty  member. 

Overview  of  Methodology 

Studv  Design 

A  gualitative  methodology  using  a  naturalistic  design  was  employed  In 
this  study.  Naturalistic  inquiry  attempts  to  present  participant  experiences 
through  observing  real  life  episodes  and  through  the  actions  and  words  of 
the  participants  themselves.  This  study  was  limited  to  6  older  adults  so  as 
to  allow  an  in-depth  case  study  approach  to  understanding  the  attitudes  of 
these  individuals  toward  their  lives  and  toward  organized  educational 
classes. 

Study  Population 

The  study  population  was  drawn  from  the  general  population  of  adults 
both  male  and  female,  age  60-74  years,  who  were  enrolled  in  community 
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education  classes  for  older  adults  which  were  offered  at  a  north  central 
Florida  community  college.  A  total  of  6  individuals  were  included  in  this 
study.  Three  students  receiving  the  highest  scores,  and  3  students  receiving 
the  lowest  scores  on  a  life  satisfaction  scale  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  study.  Most  and  least  satisfied  individuals  were  selected  as  participants 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  contrasting  views  on  the  meaning  of  their  lives, 
and  on  their  attitudes  toward  organized  educational  classes.  Each  subject 
was  enrolled  in  at  least  one  noncredit  community  education  course. 
Instrumentation 

This  study  employed  the  Lohmann  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS)  as  a 
screening  device.  This  instrument  is  designed  to  measure  the  life 
satisfaction  of  older  people.  The  LLSS  was  developed  from  ten  measures  of 
life  satisfaction  (Lohmann,  1980).  It  has  strong  validity  and  a  high  internal 
consistency,  with  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.88.  It  has  been  standardized  on 
institutionalized  and  noninstitutionalized  older  persons  (Doty,  1986).  The 
LLSS  is  an  18-item  instrument,  with  an  "agree-disagree-unsure"  response, 
which  provides  a  general  measure  of  life  satisfaction.  This  instrument  was 
selected  for  this  study  because  of  its  brevity,  high  reliability,  construct 
validity,  and  convenience.  All  participants  in  this  study  were  tested  at  the 
first  organized  class,  with  the  results  being  used  to  select  study  participants. 
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Procedure 

After  testing  these  older  students,  scores  on  the  LLSS  were  connputed 
and  compared.  The  students  were  then  ranked  in  order  of  their  scores. 
Starting  at  the  top,  the  highest  scoring  individuals  were  contacted  in  random 
order  and  invited  to  participate  in  this  study.  When  3  of  the  highest  scoring 
students  had  agreed  to  participate  no  further  high  scorers  were  contacted. 
Only  4  students  achieved  low  scores  on  this  test.  Starting  at  the  bottom, 
the  lowest  scoring  student  was  contacted,  then  the  next  lowest  scorer,  until 
3  of  the  lowest  scoring  individuals  were  enrolled  in  this  study.  When  6 
students  had  agreed  to  participate,  no  further  individuals  were  contacted. 
These  students  were  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  classes  that  they  were 
attending,  but  only  upon  the  scores  achieved  on  the  satisfaction  scale. 

This  study  continued  for  the  full  7-week  semester.  The  researcher 
attended  each  class,  observing  throughout  the  class  period.  The  students 
were  given  a  disposable  camera  and  asked  to  take  pictures  which  would 
provide  a  representative  description  of  themselves.  They  were  also  asked  to 
keep  a  daily  journal  for  one  week.  A  one  hour  interview  at  the  end  of  the 
course  included  the  interpretation  of  these  pictures,  and  of  the  journal. 
Classes  in  which  the  students  were  enrolled  included  a  class  in  which 
participants  wrote  their  life  histories,  a  creative  writing  class,  an  oil  painting 
class,  and  a  bridge  class. 
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Summary 

Researchers  (Darkenwald  &  Merriam,  1982;  Peterson,  1985; 
Thornton,  1986)  in  the  field  of  older  adult  education  have  concluded  that 
additional  research  is  needed  to  examine  behavioral  expectations  and  actual 
behaviors  of  older  adults  as  related  to  continuing  organized  educational 
activities.  With  an  overall  increase  in  the  length  of  life,  factors  which 
influence  the  quality  of  that  life  are  assuming  greater  importance.  In  this 
study  the  researcher  has  attempted  to  explore  organized  educational  class- 
taking  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  and  of  resolving 
developmental  issues  as  represented  by  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life.  Ego 
Integrity  versus  Despair.  Following  the  classical  procedures  of  case  study 
within  a  naturalistic  perspective,  this  study  followed  6  older  adult  students 
throughout  one  semester  of  community  education  classes  to  examine  their 
expressed  behavioral  expectations  and  actual  behaviors  in  relation  to  these 
educational  classes. 

Overview  of  Chapters  2  throuoh  6 
In  Chapter  2,  the  literature  on  adult  development,  life  satisfaction,  and 
older  adult  education  is  reviewed.  Chapter  3  explores  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Chapter  4  and  Chapter  5  present  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  collected  data.  Chapter  6  offers  conclusions,  implications  and 
recommendations  from  this  study. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

Authors  have  viewed  aging  as  a  series  of  losses  (Butler,  1975;  Maurer 
&  Rupp,  1979)  and  as  a  tinne  of  disengagement  (Cumnning  &  Henry,  1961; 
Neugarten,  1964).  Jung  (1961)  and  Neugarten  (1964)  have  described 
changes  in  personality  in  advancing  age  as  a  turn  inward  toward  increased 
preoccupation  with  the  satisfaction  of  personal  needs.  Other  authors  have 
suggested  that  aging  is  a  period  of  growth  (Butler,  1963;  Connfort,  1976; 
Erikson,  1950,  1964,  1982;  Hately,  1987/88;  Peterson,  1985)  and 
development  (Erikson,  1964,  1982;  Reichel,  1989;  Thornton,  1986),  and  a 
time  of  continued  activity  (Neugarten,  1971). 

Some  authors  have  focused  on  old  age  as  a  time  of  reminiscence 
(Butler,  1963;  Jung,  1961;  Merriam,  1990;  Neugarten,  Havighurst,  &  Tobin, 
1968;  Wass,  1985).  It  has  been  described  as  a  time  of  ruminating  upon  and 
of  assessing  the  meaning  and  consequences  of  one's  life  (Erikson,  1961; 
Moody,  1976;  Peterson,  1985;  Wass,  1985).  Eric  Erikson  (1950)  proposed 
that  old  age  was  a  time  for  accepting  one's  life  as  worth  living,  as  having 
meaning  and  purpose,  and  of  having  a  satisfactory  result  which  is  accepted 
as  the  only  possible  life  outcome  under  the  circumstances  within  which  it 
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was  lived.  If  the  older  individual  cannot  come  to  the  acceptance  of  his  life 
as  satisfactory  and  nneaningful,  he  will  experience  depression  and  despair,  a 
feeling  that  life  did  not  fulfill  his  desires  and  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Erikson  labeled  these  outcomes  as  Ego  Integrity  versus 
Despair. 

Developmental  Theory 

In  the  field  of  human  development  a  variety  of  theories  have  been  set 
forth.  Developmental  psychology  explores  the  normally  occurring  changes 
which  take  place  in  individuals  over  the  span  of  their  lives.  A  major  theorist 
in  the  field  of  developmental  psychology,  Heinz  Werner  (1890-1964), 
described  development  as  "proceeding  from  a  simple,  global,  and 
undifferentiated  state  to  a  complex,  differentiated,  and  integrated  state" 
(Brodzinsky,  Gormley,  &  Ambron,  1986,  p.  500). 

Developmental  theories  are  of  two  kinds  and  may  be  sorted  into  stage 
theories  or  continuous  theories.  Foremost  among  the  stage  theories  is  the 
psychoanalytic  approach,  which  begins  with  Freud's  typology  of  the  three 
levels  of  consciousness:  the  Id,  Ego,  and  Superego  (Erikson,  1950).  Freud 
described  psychosexual  stages  of  development  during  childhood  and 
adolescence.  Erikson  redefined  these  stages  as  psychosocial  and  expanded 
them  to  include  adulthood  and  old  age.  Buhler  has  added  concepts  of  goal 
development  and  self-fulfillment  to  Freud's  psychoanalytic  approach  (Doty, 
1986).  Jung  (1961)  expressed  concern  about  developing  the  whole  self  and 
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becoming  aware  of  the  total  consciousness  of  evolving  humanity.  The 
humanistic  psychologists  focused  on  the  worth,  dignity,  and  growth 
potential  of  individuals  (Hately,  1987/88;  Peterson,  1985;  Rogers,  1961). 

Although  earlier  writers  in  the  field  of  psychological  development, 
most  notably  SIgmund  Freud,  seemed  to  suggest  that  personality 
development  remained  stable  once  the  individual  achieved  adulthood,  those 
who  followed  him  suggested  that  personality  development  did  not  end  with 
physical  growth  (Cath,  1976;  Erikson,  1950;  Thornton,  1986).  Linden's 
third  segment  of  the  life  cycle  was  characterized  by  the  need  to  correlate  the 
present  with  the  past  and  to  evaluate  life's  meaning  and  purpose.  Grotjahn 
suggested  that  the  older  person's  task  is  to  integrate  and  accept  life  as  it 
has  been  lived  (Cath,  1976). 

Two  basic  works  on  the  ego  appeared  in  the  1930s,  Anna  Freud's 
description  of  the  defensive  function  of  the  ego  and  Heintz  Hartmann's  work 
on  ego  autonomy,  which  discussed  ego  growth  and  functioning  (Erikson, 
1982).  Erikson's  psychosocial  theory  of  development  emphasized  the  way 
in  which  the  individual's  psychological  and  social  role  structures  interacted 
to  define  the  parameters  within  which  individuals  work  on  developmental 
tasks  (Erikson,  1950,  1961). 

Erik  Erikson  described  a  formal  model  of  psychosocial  development 
that  continued  throughout  life.  Erikson's  theory  provides  a  framework  for 
studying  personality,  suggesting  that  personality  is  dynamic  throughout  the 
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life  cycle.  He  outlined  eight  stages  of  ego  development,  with  the  final  stage 
occurring  in  the  later  years  of  life.  Erikson's  stages  of  development  are 
predicated  on  the  experience  of  a  major  crisis  or  conflict  at  each  stage,  with 
the  resolution  of  these  crises  signaling  the  entrance  to  the  next  stage.  The 
individual  may  respond  to  the  crisis  in  positive  or  negative  ways.  If  a  person 
has  achieved  resolution  of  earlier  stages  with  feelings  of  Trust,  Autonomy, 
and  Initiative  in  the  preschool  years  of  life;  of  Industry  and  Identity  during 
school  years;  and  of  Intimacy  and  Generativity  during  early  and  middle 
adulthood,  then  that  individual  will  more  likely  achieve  a  sense  of  Ego 
Integrity  in  old  age.  If  any  of  these  stages  have  remained  unresolved,  the 
outcome  may  be  a  sense  of  Despair  at  the  end  of  life,  expressed  as  feelings 
of  bitterness,  disgust,  or  fear  of  death. 

Developmental  Tasks 
Being  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  developmental  tasks  in  later  life 
results  in  ego  maturity  and  a  repertoire  of  coping  skills.  Jung  (1961) 
suggested  that  the  task  of  age  is  to  explore  one's  mind  and  spirit  and  find 
one's  identity.  Rogers  (1961)  noted  an  innate  desire  for  positive  growth. 
White  and  Rose  (1988)  offered  a  need  to  grow,  learn,  and  understand  one's 
unique  being,  while  showing  a  need  for  positive  environmental  support. 
Erikson  (1950)  suggested  that  old  age  poses  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  for 
the  ego,  that  is,  to  face  "not  being"  at  all.  Again,  the  developmental  tasks 
of  aging  are  to  clarify,  deepen,  and  apply  a  lifetime  of  learning,  to  adjust  to 
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change,  and  to  develop  integrity  and  a  concern  for  nneaning  in  life  (Butler  & 
Lewis,  1973;  Lowy,  1975;  Thornton,  1986).  Thorson  and  Waskel  (1990) 
suggest  that  older  adults  in  a  rich,  stimulating  environment  will  continue  to 
grow.  Society  is  charged  with  providing  opportunities  for  the  continued 
development  of  older  adults. 

Erikson's  Eight  Stages  Explained 
Although  Erik  Erikson  was  a  psychoanalyst,  he  broke  rank  with 
Freud's  psychosexual  stages,  describing  his  phases  of  development  as 
psychosocial,  in  recognition  of  the  social  influences  upon  the  developing 
personality.  Freud  ended  his  stages  with  the  genital  period  at  puberty,  but 
Erik  Erikson,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  Joan,  expanded  Freud's  model 
to  include  eight  stages  of  human  development  stretching  from  birth  to  death. 
Erikson's  psychosocial  theory  of  the  human  life  cycle  was  presented  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Infancy  and  Childhood,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1950  (Erikson,  1988).  It  was  based  on  the  premise  that  eight  basic 
strengths  emerge  throughout  the  life  cycle.  Each  strength  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  "time-specific  developmental  confrontation"  (p.  74),  with  the  stages 
representing  a  series  of  steps  or  stages  of  development  which  must  occur  in 
a  certain  order,  thus  making  it  an  epigenetic  theory  (Erikson,  1988).  Each 
stage  represents  a  crisis  or  a  choice  between  opposite  resolutions.  If  these 
crises  have  been  resolved  positively,  the  person  is  able  to  move  forward  to 
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the  next  stage  successfully.  A  positive  resolution  nneans  a  favorable  ratio  of 
the  positive  over  the  negative  outcome. 

Erikson's  first  five  stages  deal  with  developnnent  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  last  three  stages  focus  on  adult  developnnent.  The  eight  stages 
with  their  positive  outconnes  follow. 

1 .  Early  infancy  is  the  development  of  a  sense  of  basic  Trust  versus 
Mistrust,  with  the  vital  strength  of  Hope. 

In  the  first  stage  of  early  infancy,  the  developmental  issue  addressed 
is  a  favorable  balance  of  Basic  Trust  over  Basic  Mistrust,  with  the  strength 
of  Hope  as  an  outcome.  Erikson  (1964)  defines  Hope  as  "the  enduring 
belief  in  the  attainability  of  fervent  wishes,  in  spite  of  the  dark  urges  and 
rages  which  mark  the  beginning  of  existence"  (p.  118).  A  positive  ratio  in 
favor  of  Trust  is  the  basis  for  a  sense  of  well-being  and  results  in  periods  of 
rest  and  contentment.  Communication,  reciprocity,  and  mutuality  provide  a 
basis  for  faith,  which  flows  from  the  sense  of  Trust.  If  the  stage  is  not 
resolved  with  trust,  a  maladaptive  Mistrust  ensues,  which  engenders 
withdrawal,  protest,  refusal,  or  passivity. 

2.  Later  infancy  involves  a  growing  sense  of  Autonomv  versus  Shame 
and  Doubt,  with  the  vital  strength  Will. 

In  later  infancy,  with  the  occurrence  of  some  anal  muscular 
maturation,  the  struggle  is  between  developing  Autonomy,  or  a  sense  of 
Shame  and  Doubt,  with  a  positive  resolution  supporting  the  development  of 
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the  Will,  "the  unbroken  deternnination  to  exercise  free  choice  as  well  as  self- 
restraint,  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable  experience  of  shame  and  doubt  in 
infancy"  (Erikson,  1964,  p.  119).  With  a  sense  of  Autonomy  comes  a  sense 
of  control  and  freedom.  The  child  is  eager  to  investigate  the  world,  to  try 
out  capacities,  to  exercise  the  Will,  and  to  master  the  environment.  If  this 
sense  of  curiosity,  pride,  adventurousness,  and  eagerness  to  experiment  is 
overly  limited  or  criticized.  Doubt,  frustration,  defiance,  and  Shame  may 
result.  With  this  outcome.  Autonomy  is  limited,  and  feelings  of  helplessness 
limit  the  growing  personality. 

3.  Early  childhood  provides  a  developing  sense  of  Initiative  versus 
Guilt,  with  the  vital  strength  Purpose. 

The  third  stage,  in  early  childhood,  calls  forth  a  growing  Initiative, 
with  feelings  of  enterprise,  inventiveness,  ambition,  independence,  curiosity, 
abounding  vitality,  and  enthusiastic  spontaneity.  If  these  initiatives  are 
curbed  or  thwarted  excessively,  feelings  of  anger  and  destruction  directed  at 
things  and  people  the  child  loves  and  needs  will  result  in  a  strong  response 
of  Guilt.  A  sense  of  Purpose  is  then  either  fostered  or  inhibited.  Purpose, 
according  to  Erikson  (1964)  is  "the  courage  to  envisage  and  pursue  valued 
goals  uninhibited  by  the  defeat  of  infantile  fantasies,  by  guilt  and  by  the 
foiling  fear  of  punishment"  (p.  122). 

4.  Middle  childhood  years  offer  a  sense  of  Industry  versus  Inferioritv. 
with  the  vital  strength  Competence. 
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The  middle  childhood  years  are  a  time  for  developing  skills,  control, 
discipline,  and  pride  in  accomplishment.  Industry  involves  learning  from 
useful  accomplishments,  with  satisfaction  the  result  of  purposeful 
persistence.  Active  participation  in  making  and  doing  culminates  in 
Competence,  "the  free  exercise  of  dexterity  and  intelligence  in  the 
completion  of  tasks,  unimpaired  by  infantile  inferiority"  (Erikson,  1964, 
p.  124).  Without  competence,  a  sense  of  Inferiority  and  of  inadequacy 
develops.  The  person  may  feel  empty,  hollow,  ineffective,  inadequate,  and 
dissatisfied. 

5.  Adolescence  brings  a  sense  of  Eqo  Identity  versus  Role  Confusion, 
resulting  in  Fidelity. 

Adolescence  is  a  time  of  establishing  one's  Identity,  a  feeling  of  being 
special,  of  pride  and  trust  in  one's  own  unique  capacities,  of  self-trust.  This 
ego  identity  concerns  certainty  about  one's  self,  career,  sex  role,  values,  and 
one's  social  role.  Its  negative  is  to  avoid  commitment,  to  experience 
indecision,  and  to  remain  with  Confusion  and  a  fragmentation  of  the  identity 
components.  With  a  strong  sense  of  Identity,  one  can  experience  a  sense  of 
Fidelity  to  oneself  and  one's  values,  and  to  associates,  friends,  and 
ideologies.  Fidelity  is  "the  ability  to  sustain  loyalties  freely  pledged  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  contradictions  of  value  systems"  (Erikson,  1964,  p.  125). 

6.  Early  adulthood  presents  the  development  of  Intimacy  versus 
isolation,  resulting  in  Love. 
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Early  adulthood  reveals  the  stage  of  Intimacy  versus  Isolation,  with  its 
favorable  outcome  of  Love,  "the  mutuality  of  devotion  forever  subduing  the 
antagonisms  inherent  in  divided  function"  (Erikson,  1964,  p.  129).  With 
intimacy,  which  includes  more  than  simple  sexual  intimacy,  there  Is  true 
closeness  and  sharing,  affection  and  passion,  nurturance  and  stimulation,  a 
giving  and  receiving,  and  the  assuming  of  responsibility.  Deprivation  of 
these  outcomes  results  in  a  sense  of  Isolation  and  uninvolvement.  The 
person  without  Love  may  resort  to  disengagement,  finding  solace  in  solitude. 

7.  Middle  adulthood  sees  the  development  of  Generativity  versus 
Stagnation,  with  the  virtue  of  Care. 

The  longest  stage  of  human  life,  the  approximately  35  years  between 
young  adulthood  and  old  age,  represents  Generativity  versus  Stagnation, 
with  its  outcome  of  Care.  Generativity  involves  caring  for  the  next 
generation,  passing  on  the  culture  and  tradition  which  gives  life  meaning  and 
value,  or  of  making  some  unique  contribution  to  the  life  and  maintenance  of 
the  community  which  gives  meaning  to  one's  life.  These  are  the  years  of 
creativity  and  change,  of  procreation  and  productivity,  when  one  is 
responsible  for  the  survival  of  the  culture,  the  species,  and  one's  own 
family.  Without  this  caring  contribution  to  life,  the  person  experiences 
Stagnation,  a  hopeless  defeated  feeling,  where  one  does  not  feel  a  vital  part 
of  ongoing  life.  If  a  person  has  not  experienced  this  caring  for  the  welfare  of 
others,  later  relationships  may  be  difficult  or  unfeeling.  Care  is  "the 
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widening  concern  for  what  has  been  generated  by  love,  necessity,  or 
accident;  it  overcomes  the  ambivalence  adhering  to  irreversible  obligation" 
(Erikson,  1964,  p.  131). 

8.  Late  adulthood  brings  a  sense  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair,  the 
outcome  being  Wisdom. 

In  late  adulthood,  Erikson  theorized,  a  person  must  confront  the 
conflict  between  a  sense  of  Ego  Integrity  and  a  sense  of  Despair.  The  sense 
of  ego  integration  in  late  adulthood  is  a  function  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
earlier  stages.  Integrity  implies  completeness,  or  having  come  full  circle,  so 
the  person  who  has  integrated  the  successes  and  failures  of  his  life  has 
achieved  a  sense  of  fulfillment  of  his  life  cycle,  or  Ego  Integrity.  "It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise,"  and  "the  world  is  better  because  I  have  lived," 
might  be  the  mottoes  of  the  individual  who  has  attained  Ego  Integrity 
(Erikson,  1950,  p.  78).  Erikson  sees  successful  adjustment  as  a  sense  that 
important  matters  have  been  put  in  proper  perspective,  and  the  successes 
and  failures  of  one's  life  are  accepted  as  inevitable.  Ego  Integrity  is  the 
result  of  a  conviction  that  there  is  meaning  and  order  in  life  and  that  the  life 
the  individual  has  lived  has  been  fully  acceptable  and  necessary.  The  person 
who  fails  to  achieve  Ego  Integrity  experiences  a  feeling  that  life  has  been 
without  meaning  and  the  time  left  is  too  short  to  start  over,  creating  an 
outcome  of  Despair.  Thus,  inability  to  resolve  these  seven  previous  stages 
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is  often  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  bitterness  over  the  aci<nowledged 
failures  of  one's  life,  and  ultinnately  by  a  fear  of  death. 

Life  Satisfaction 

Life  satisfaction  is  critical  to  successful  aging.  It  may  mean  the 
difference  between  an  old  age  of  optimism  and  vigor,  or  deterioration  and 
deprivation  (Conner,  Powers  &  Bultena,  1979).  Satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  can  be  reported  with  validity  by  most  people  (Campbell, 
1972).  In  their  concern  about  the  measurement  of  successful  aging, 
Neugarten  et  al.  (1961)  focused  on  the  internal  referent  or  psychological 
parameter  of  aging  which  they  called  life  satisfaction.  They  have  expanded 
the  original  operational  definition  of  life  satisfaction  (Neugarten  et  al.,  1961) 
to  include  the  ideas  of  Erikson  which  include  taking  pleasure  in  activities  and 
the  achievement  of  major  life  goals,  feeling  worthwhile,  and  being  optimistic 
about  life.  There  is  much  controversy  concerning  the  dimensionality  of 
constructs  in  standardized  instruments  purporting  to  measure  life 
satisfaction  (George  &  Bearon,  1980;  Lawton,  1976). 

Concerned  about  discrepancies  in  life  satisfaction  dimensionality, 
Lawton  (1983)  has  identified  two  sectors  that  reflect  life  satisfaction.  One 
sector,  psychological  well  being,  refers  to  the  personal  sense  of  the  overall, 
inner  experience  of  quality  in  life.  Another  sector,  perceived  quality  of  life, 
called  sociological  well  being,  refers  to  the  level  of  quality  in  various  domains 
of  life.  Lawton  has  linked  psychological  well  being  and  sociological  well 


being  with  the  Eriksonian  concept  of  Integrity,  that  is,  resolving  Despair  with 
Wisdonn,  accepting  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  life,  and  realizing  one's 
limitations  and  potential  (Erikson,  1982).  This  study  will  focus  on  the 
psychological  well  being  of  older  adults  as  it  is  affected  by  the  social 
experience  of  attending  educational  classes. 

Educational  Needs  of  Older  Adults 

Each  cohort  of  older  adults  reaching  age  65  will  be  larger,  have  higher 
levels  of  formal  education,  higher  socioeconomic  status,  better  health,  and 
greater  involvement  in  higher  education  (Hodgkinson,  1985).  Studies  show 
that  when  older  adults  retire,  they  must  find  new  roles.  The  ability  of 
education  to  assist  older  individuals  in  coping  with  changes  in  later  life  has 
been  identified  by  numerous  authors  (Bader,  1981;  Bailey,  1991;  Chene, 
1991;  Darkenwald  &  Merriam,  1982;  Graney,  1980;  Havighurst,  1976; 
Londoner,  1990;  Lowy  &  O'Connor,  1986;  Lumsden,  1985;  Peterson, 
1985;  Thornton,  1986). 

During  the  aging  process  one  has  a  last  chance  to  achieve  integrity  of 
the  ego.  For  many  this  task  cannot  be  accomplished  alone  (Cath,  1976). 
Organized  educational  classes  are  one  avenue  open  to  assist  in  this  process. 
The  policy  recommendations  of  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
included  a  four-part  rationale  for  education  in  old  age: 

1)  Surviving-learning  for  economic  necessity; 

2)  Copina--learning  for  practical  life  skills; 
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3)  Giving-learning  for  community  contributions; 

4)  Growing--learning  for  self-realization  (Moody,  1987/88). 
This  study  will  focus  on  the  fourth  purpose  as  it  is  implemented  in 
educational  classes  attended  by  older  adults. 

"Education  can  have  important  effects  in  reducing  dependency  and 
promoting  the  capacity  for  autonomy  and  self-help"  (Moody,  1987/88, 
p.  1 1)  and  encompasses  activities  that  lead  to  continuing  self-development 
over  the  life  span.  Moody  discusses  Robert  Hutchin's  Paidea.  the  concept 
of  lifelong  development  through  education.  He  suggests  that  learning  also 
offers  access  to  a  wider  range  of  activities  to  further  self-development. 

Houle  (1964),  Havighurst  (1976),  and  Londoner  (1990)  suggested 
that  adult  students  are  usually  oriented  in  one  of  several  ways.  Learning- 
oriented  students  seek  knowledge  to  increase  their  background  of 
information.  Activity-oriented  students  are  seeking  a  means  of  socialization. 
Goal-oriented  students  see  learning  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
clear  cut  objectives.  Thorson  and  Waskel  (1990)  suggested  that  the 
experience  of  a  rich  stimulating  environment  was  a  stimulus  to  continue  to 
grow.  Educational  classes  also  offer  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
resolution  of  developmental  tasks  (Moody,  1987/88).  Maslow  (1970)  saw 
education  as  a  means  of  seeking  self-actualization,  which  loosely  relates  to 
Ego  Integrity. 
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Lifelong  Learning 
Thornton  (1986)  suggested  that  learning  is  imbedded  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Havighurst  (1976)  stated  that  people  learn 
their  way  through  life.  Life  span  education  accepts  the  postulates  of 
developmental  psychology,  that  change  and  learning  are  possible  throughout 
life.  Wedemeyer  (1981)  suggested  that  life-span  learning  includes  all 
purposeful  behavioral  changes  which  will  enable  an  individual  to  satisfy 
needs  and  achieve  goals.  "Significant  personal  learning  might  be  defined  as 
that  learning  in  which  adults  come  to  reflect  on  their  self-images,  change 
their  self-concepts,  question  their  previously  uncritically  internalized  norms 
(behavioral  and  moral),  and  reinterpret  their  current  and  past  behaviors  from 
a  new  perspective"  (Brookfield,  1986,  p.  169). 

Life  Historv  Writing 
History  has  revealed  that  in  periods  of  change  and  instability  in 
society,  individuals  tend  to  look  within,  to  discover  the  autobiographical 
intent  (Hateiy,  1987/88).  There  were  two  great  flowerings  of 
autobiography,  first  in  the  17th  century  and  again  in  the  19th  century. 
Hateiy  suggested  that  society  is  well  into  the  third  great  age  of 
autobiography.  He  described  life  history  writing  as  a  "reaching  in  and 
reaching  up"  which  satisfies  the  need  for  personal  Integrity  and  integration, 
and  the  need  for  meaning,  a  sense  of  personal  significance.  This  can  Involve 
a  variety  of  activities  in  the  educational  setting.  The  activity  with  which  we 


are  most  familiar  is  some  form  of  self-narration,  an  example  of  which  is  life 
history  writing.  It  is  a  personal  growth  process,  designed  to  guide  late-life 
learners  to  deeper  levels  of  personal  insight  and  self-understanding  (Hately, 
1987/88).  Hately  suggested  that  an  inner  peace  comes  with  self- 
understanding  and  self-acceptance. 

Associated  with  the  task  of  developing  Ego  Integrity  is  a  process 
identified  by  Dr.  Robert  Butler  (1971),  which  he  termed  "life  review."  Butler 
noted  that  people  of  all  ages  review  their  pasts  from  time  to  time,  but  that 
this  process  is  especially  important  to  elderly  individuals.  He  writes,  "The 
life  review,  a  looking-back  process  that  one  sets  in  motion  by  anticipating 
death,  can  be  a  major  step  in  personality  development"  (Butler,  1971, 
p.  51 ).  Near  the  end  of  their  lives  people  tend  to  organize  their  memories 
and  reinterpret  the  actions  and  decisions  that  have  shaped  their  life  course. 
According  to  Erikson  (1950),  an  awareness  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  older 
person  gives  rise  to  a  need  to  review  one's  life,  to  ponder  its  meaning,  and 
to  evaluate  one's  experiences.  Frequently  this  history  reveals  missed 
learning  opportunities  (Thornton,  1986)  which  the  older  individual  may 
decide  to  rectify  by  attending  organized  educational  classes.  Through 
reminiscence  (the  act  or  process  of  recalling  the  past)  and  life  review  people 
try  to  gain  a  final  understanding  of  themselves,  and  the  world  around  them, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  death.  The  outcome  of  a  positive  life  review 
may  assist  in  integration  of  the  personality,  or  Ego  Integrity.  According  to 
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Erikson  (1950),  an  awareness  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  older  person  gives 
rise  to  a  need  to  review  one's  life,  to  ponder  its  meaning,  and  to  evaluate 
one's  experiences.  If  individuals  can  accept  their  "one  and  only  life  cycle  as 
something  that  had  to  be  and  that  by  necessity  permitted  of  no  substitution" 
(p.  268),  then  they  may  experience  Ego  Integrity.  If  this  life  review 
produces  anxiety,  guilt  and  depression,  it  may  culminate  in  Despair. 

Summary 

This  study  proposes  that  organized  learning  experiences  can  help  shift 
the  outcome  of  Erikson's  eighth  stage  in  favor  of  ego  integration.  The  use 
of  this  period  for  positive,  person-directed  growth  can  offer  older  adults  the 
feeling  of  control  over  their  life  and  of  taking  active  steps  to  deal  with 
unresolved  problems.  Adult  education  classes  attended  by  older  individuals 
can  be  a  vehicle  for  such  change-providing  an  opportunity  for  taking  charge 
on  one's  own  life  and  giving  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  reflects  a  positive 
resolution  of  Erikson's  eighth  stage:  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair. 


CHAPTER  3 
RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This  research  has  exannined  the  relationship  between  organized 
educational  activities  as  they  contribute  to  the  life  satisfaction  of  older 
adults,  and  the  successful  resolution  of  developmental  issues  as  represented 
by  Erikson's  eighth  stage,  "Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair."  The  justification 
for  this  study  was  presented  in  Chapter  1 .  A  review  of  the  literature  in 
Chapter  2  has  supported  this  research.  The  nnethodology  employed  to 
examine  these  variables  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  attitudes  of  older  adults 
attending  organized  community  education  classes  toward  their  lives  and  their 
educational  classes,  and  to  assess  the  contributions  of  those  classes  to  the 
positive  resolution  of  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  "Ego  Integrity  versus 
Despair."  A  secondary  purpose  was  to  identify  the  implications  these 
classes  may  have  for  older  adult  education. 

The  following  research  questions  grounded  in  the  literature  of  older 
adult  education,  life  satisfaction,  and  developmental  psychology  guided  the 
research  design: 
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1 .  Do  satisfied  versus  unsatisfied  older  students  in  community 
education  classes  demonstrate  a  propensity  to  make  use  of  these 
classes  in  attributing  meaning  to  their  lives? 

2.  Do  satisfied  versus  unsatisfied  older  adult  students  taking 
community  education  classes  perceive  these  classes  as  a  means  of 
resolving  developmental  issues? 

3.  Do  organized  community  education  classes  contribute  to  a  positive 
resolution  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  old  age  as  represented  by 
Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair? 

A  qualitative  methodology  as  represented  by  naturalistic  inquiry  was 
selected  as  the  means  to  investigate  these  questions. 

Qualitative  Research 
In  qualitative  research  data  appear  primarily  in  words  rather  than  in 
numbers,  while  analysis  goes  on  throughout  the  research  study.  This 
analysis  consists  of  three  concurrent  activities:  data  reduction,  data  display, 
and  conclusion  drawing/verification  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984).  Data 
reduction  is  the  "process  of  selecting,  focusing,  simplifying,  abstracting,  and 
transforming"  (p.  21)  data  from  field  notes.  It  includes  summaries,  coding, 
discovering  themes,  and  writing  memos  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984).  Data 
display  is  the  organized  assembly  of  information  to  permit  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  and  inform  the  taking  of  action.  The  most  frequent  form  of 
display  for  qualitative  data  is  the  narrative  text  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984). 
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In  drawing  conclusions,  the  researcher  decides  nneaning,  notes  patterns,  and 

verifies  conclusions  (Miles  &  Hubernnan,  1984).  Jacob  (1988)  has  argued 

that  qualitative  approaches  present  a  richer  and  fuller  understanding  of 

education  to  researchers.  Qualitative  nnethods  of  data  collection  and 

analysis  provide  greater  depth  and  understanding  of  the  education  of  older 

adults.  In  addition,  qualitative  research  has  great  potential  for  making  new 

and  significant  contributions  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  adult  education 

(Merriann,  1988). 

Descriptive  research  is  undertaken  when  description  and 
explanation  .  .  .  are  sought,  when  it  is  not  possible  or  feasible  to 
manipulate  the  potential  causes  of  behavior,  and  when  variables  are 
not  easily  identified  or  are  too  embedded  in  the  phenomenon  to  be 
extracted  for  study.  (Merriam,  1988,  p. 7) 

The  Naturalistic  Perspective 

The  attribution  of  meaning  to  their  lives  by  older  adults  who  took  part 
in  organized  educational  activities  was  examined  in  this  study  using  a 
naturalistic  paradigm.  This  qualitative  approach  to  scientific  inquiry  is 
characterized  by  several  features.  First,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out 
naturalistic  inquiry  using  exclusively  qualitative  methods.  As  the  human 
instrument  has  infinite  adaptability,  so  naturalistic  inquiry  places  heavy 
reliance  upon  the  researcher  as  the  instrument  of  investigation. 

The  axioms  of  the  naturalistic  paradigm  are  intended  to  be  adopted  as 
a  set.  These  axioms  state  that  realities  are  multiple,  holistic,  and 
constructed;  that  the  person  who  knows  and  what  is  known  by  that  person 
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are  inseparable  and  interactive;  tliat  working  hypotheses  are  time-  and 
context-bound;  that  causes  cannot  be  distinguished  from  effects  as  all 
entities  are  in  a  state  of  "mutual  simultaneous  shaping;"  and  that  all  inquiry 
is  value-bound  (Lincoln  and  Guba,  1985).  Characteristics  which  depend 
logically  upon  these  axioms  include  a  natural  setting,  a  human  instrument, 
qualitative  methods,  inductive  data  analysis,  an  emergent  design,  a  case 
study  reporting  mode,  and  special  criteria  for  trustworthiness  (Lincoln  & 
Guba,  1985). 

Naturalistic  inquiry  is  carried  out  in  a  natural  setting,  as  the  meaning 
relies  heavily  on  context.  The  naturalistic  perspective  requires  a  human 
instrument  who  can  adapt  to  the  indeterminate  situation  in  which  the 
research  is  carried  out.  The  researcher  uses  methods  such  as  interviews  and 
observations.  Data  and  interpretation  are  checked  with  the  respondents 
who  have  been  their  source.  The  information  is  then  used  to  develop  a  case 
report  or  a  case  study.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  study  is  tested  by  the 
naturalistic  form  of  internal  and  external  validity,  reliability,  and  objectivity, 
that  is,  credibility,  transferability,  dependability,  and  confirmability  (Lincoln  & 
Guba,  1985). 

Research  Design 
Qualitative  study  implies  primarily  an  emergent  research  design. 
Rather  than  being  entirely  predetermined,  the  questions  and  conclusions  of 
the  study  evolve  from  information  gathered  throughout  the  data  collection 
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process.  This  emergent  design  is  a  necessary  bacl<drop  which  allows  the 
researcher  to  intuit  and  derive  new  questions  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985).  The 
subjective  nature  of  the  experiences  undergoing  exannination  requires 
exploration  and  interpretation. 

Methods  and  Procedures 
"Hunnan  sources  are  tapped  by  interviews  and  observations,  and  by 
noting  nonverbal  cues  that  are  transmitted  while  those  interviews  or 
observations  are  under  way"  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985,  p.  267).  Several 
different  data  collection  techniques  were  used  in  this  study  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  insight  into  the  motivations  of  older  adult  students.  Data  collection  was 
based  on  the  administration  of  a  life  satisfaction  scale,  observation  in 
selected  classes  with  the  generation  of  field  notes,  photo-elicitation, 
reflections  gathered  from  journals,  and  a  structured  interview  after  the  class 
semester  ended. 
Variables 

Variables  investigated  in  this  study  were  determined  from  the 
literature  on  life  satisfaction,  developmental  models  in  aging,  and  older  adult 
education.  Among  variables  considered  in  data  analysis  were  the  effect  of 
different  types  of  classes  on  levels  of  life  satisfaction,  age,  difference 
between  males  and  females,  previous  educational  levels,  number  of  classes 
previously  taken  and  length  of  time  since  last  class,  and  how  these  classes 
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contributed  to  the  positive  resolution  of  Eril<son's  eighth  stage  of  Ego 
Integrity  versus  Despair. 
Selection  of  Research  Sites 

The  selection  of  research  sites  was  nnade  in  conjunction  with  the 
Director  of  Community  Education  at  a  north  central  Florida  community 
college.  Community  education  classes  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
this  community  college,  and  are  offered  at  various  sites  in  the  city.  Classes 
were  offered  at  the  community  college  campus,  local  public  schools, 
hospitals,  and  local  retirement  villages. 

This  north  central  Florida  community  college  has  a  viable  community 
education  program  which  enrolls  a  large  number  of  older  adults.  The 
community  college  sponsors  a  Sixty-Plus  Club,  wherein  local  residents  who 
are  60  years  of  age  or  older  may  enroll  in  any  community  education  course 
during  registration  or  on  the  first  night  of  class  without  being  required  to  pay 
a  registration  fee.  However,  fee-free  registration  is  contingent  upon  two 
factors:  the  class  must  have  generated  at  least  125%  of  its  operating  costs, 
and  admittance  is  on  a  space-available  basis.  Any  older  student  willing  to 
pay  the  fee  is  registered  during  the  normal  registration  period.  Most  classes 
meet  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  7  weeks. 
Gainino  Entry  to  Settings 

A  letter  (see  Appendix  A)  outlining  this  project  and  requesting 
permission  to  conduct  this  study  was  sent  to  the  Director  of  Community 
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Education,  with  a  copy  to  the  Coordinator  of  Senior  Activities.  Upon 
receiving  permission  from  the  Director,  the  researcher  attended  a  Community 
Education  Staff  meeting  to  present  this  study  and  to  solicit  staff 
coordinators'  aid  in  the  selection  of  specific  classes.  Staff  coordinators  who 
expressed  a  willingness  to  assist  were  then  contacted  to  discuss  appropriate 
classes.  When  classes  enrolling  two  or  more  older  students  had  been 
identified,  the  instructors  for  each  of  the  classes  were  contacted  by 
telephone  to  request  permission  to  visit  their  classes  and  to  enroll  their 
students  in  the  study.  Personal  visits  to  explain  the  study  and  to  elicit  their 
cooperation  were  arranged  with  instructors  who  responded  positively.  Upon 
receipt  of  permission,  a  calendar  was  constructed,  listing  the  initial  dates  of 
each  pertinent  class.  The  researcher  then  visited  these  classes  to  present 
this  study  to  the  students. 
Procedure 

On  the  first  night  of  each  class  a  prepared  statement  (Appendix  B) 
was  distributed  and  read  to  the  students  outlining  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  study,  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  participating  in  it.  Students 
who  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  were  requested  to  complete  the 
Lohmann  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS).  Those  students  who  met  the 
criteria  for  this  study  were  then  administered  the  LLSS. 

Scores  were  computed  and  analyzed.  The  students  were  ranked  by 
score,  from  highest  to  lowest  scores.  Since  there  were  several  students 
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who  received  the  highest  possible  score,  these  students  were  contacted  in 
random  order,  until  3  students  had  agreed  to  participate  in  this  study.  Only 
4  students  received  low  scores,  so  the  individual  with  the  lowest  score  was 
contacted  first,  then  the  next  lowest,  until  3  subjects  were  obtained.  No 
further  students  were  contacted.  These  6  students  were  invited  to 
participate  in  this  study  during  the  remainder  of  the  7-week  course  period. 
The  researcher  then  observed  in  the  classes  attended  by  these  6  students. 
The  students  were  given  a  disposable  camera  and  requested  to  take  a 
minimum  of  10  and  a  maximum  of  24  pictures  which  disclosed  some  aspect 
of  their  lives.  The  participants  were  also  asked  to  keep  a  journal  of 
meaningful  thoughts  and  activities  for  a  period  of  1  week.  They  were 
instructed  to  record  no  fewer  than  three  and  no  more  than  five  such 
thoughts  or  activities  per  day  for  7  days.  The  classes  involved  in  this  study 
included  Creative  Writing,  Life  History,  Oil  Painting,  and  Bridge.  These 
classes  met  almost  exclusively  at  off-campus  sites.  The  off-campus  sites 
included  a  local  high  school  and  two  retirement  villages. 
Sample 

Because  of  the  detail  that  is  sought  when  in-depth  interviewing  is 
used,  most  studies  have  small  samples.  The  researcher  tries  to  understand 
in  considerable  detail  how  people  such  as  students  think  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  developed  their  perspectives  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1992).  The 
sample  which  was  studied  in  this  research  was  drawn  from  the  population  of 
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adults  both  male  and  female,  aged  60-74  years,  who  were  enrolled  in 
community  education  classes  consisting  primarily  of  older  adults  which  were 
offered  during  one  semester  at  a  north  central  Florida  community  college.  A 
total  of  6  Individuals  were  included  in  this  study.  Each  subject  was  enrolled 
in  at  least  one  non-credit  community  education  course.  Three  males  and 
three  females  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69  constituted  the  sample  for 
this  study. 
Instrumentation 

After  a  search  of  the  literature,  the  Lohmann  Life  Satisfaction  Scale 
(LLSS)  was  selected  as  the  instrument  to  measure  life  satisfaction.  The 
LLSS  is  a  standardized  measure  of  life  satisfaction  which  was  adapted  from 
the  10  most  frequently  used  life  satisfaction  scales.  The  LLSS  has  strong 
validity  and  a  high  internal  consistency,  with  an  alpha  coefficient  of  0.88.  It 
has  been  standardized  on  institutionalized  and  non-institutionalized  older 
persons  (Doty,  1986).  The  LLSS  is  an  18-item  instrument,  with  an  "agree- 
disagree-unsure"  response,  which  provides  a  general  measure  of  life 
satisfaction.  This  scale  was  selected  for  this  study  because  of  its  brevity, 
high  reliability,  construct  validity,  and  convenience. 

In  an  effort  to  counter  the  tendency  toward  social  acquiescence,  the 
majority  of  questions  on  the  LLSS  are  phrased  negatively.  The  theory  of 
social  acquiescence  states  that  it  is  easier  to  agree  with  positive  statements 
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than  to  disagree  with  negative  statennents.  By  phrasing  questions 
negatively,  it  is  postulated  that  a  more  genuine  response  will  be  recorded. 
Observation 

Observation  is  a  basic  step  in  the  initial  collection  of  data  for  a 
qualitative  study  (Merriam,  1988).  It  is  a  powerful  tool  that  allows  the 
inquirer  to  see  the  world  as  the  person  who  is  being  observed  sees  it 
(Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985).  Observation  was  conducted  initially  in  all 
classrooms  where  students  agreed  to  take  the  LLSS.  After  the  6  students 
scoring  highest  and  lowest  on  this  life  satisfaction  scale  had  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  ongoing  phase  of  this  research,  observation  was  limited  to 
the  classes  in  which  these  6  students  were  enrolled.  Each  class  visit  lasted 
the  entire  class  time  for  the  duration  of  the  7-week  period.  Field  notes  were 
taken  during  these  observations,  recording  significant  activities  and 
interactions  of  the  students.  These  field  notes  were  coded  for  analysis,  and 
themes  were  elicited.  After  the  field  notes  were  written  up  in  final  form, 
they  were  submitted  to  the  participating  students  and  teachers  to  read  for 
verification. 
Interview 

In  qualitative  research,  an  interview  is  a  "purposeful  conversation" 
between  two  people  which  the  interviewer  conducts  in  order  to  get 
information  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1992).  Naturalistic  inquiry  focuses  on  the 
interaction  with  the  participants  using  interviewing  as  a  major  data  gathering 
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method.  The  interview  is  intended  to  achieve  research  objectives  without 
repeated  and  involved  interaction  with  the  participants 
(McCracl<en,  1988).  Structured  interviews  with  each  participant  were 
conducted  following  the  conclusion  of  the  7-week  class  period.  The  sites 
for  this  1-hour  interview  were  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  sites  differing  for 
each  participant.  The  only  requirement  in  site  selection  was  the  stipulation 
that  it  be  private,  quiet,  and  free  from  interruption.  The  interviews  were 
recorded  for  later  transcription.  A  questionnaire  was  employed  to  gather 
data  on  previous  educational  experiences  and  life  experiences  (Appendix  I). 
The  10  photographs  were  discussed,  and  the  journal  entries  were  reviewed. 
The  interviews  were  recorded  and  transcribed  for  analysis.  The  purpose  of 
the  interviews  was  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the  students  about  their  lives, 
to  determine  the  aspects  of  the  formal  educational  classes  which  had  the 
most  effect  on  the  students,  and  to  determine  how  this  impact  was  brought 
about.  A  casual  and  non-threatening  atmosphere  was  maintained 
throughout  the  interviews. 
Photographic  Interview 

A  camera  record  offers  a  method  of  recording  information  with  images 
that  are  more  descriptive  than  words.  Photographs  represent  the 
photographer's  own  view  of  what  is  important,  showing  what  this  individual 
values  and  prefers  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1992).  Photos  may  tap  hidden 
emotions  that  would  otherwise  be  missed.  Through  this  insider's  view,  the 
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researcher  has  the  opportunity  to  become  part  of  the  phenomenon,  thereby 
achieving  a  personal  l<nowledge  (Ziiler,  1990).  Photographs  provide 
information  that  might  not  otherwise  be  available.  Ziiler  maintained  that 
several  benefits  accrue  through  the  use  of  this  process  of  photo-elicitation. 
"Respondents  are  able  to  represent  themselves  in  any  framework  they 
please;  the  approach  is  simple;  and  there  is  a  quality  of  rich  revealingness 
about  the  self-representation"  (Ziiler,  1990,  p.  35).  On  the  second  night  of 
classes,  the  participants  in  this  study  were  asked  to  take  photographs  that 
were  representative  of  relevant  aspects  of  their  lives,  as  described  in  Ziller's 
(1990)  guidelines.  Disposable  cameras  were  given  to  each  participant  with 
the  instructions  to  take  10  or  more  photographs  that  would  tell  people  "who 
you  are."  After  the  photographs  were  developed,  a  duplicate  set  of  pictures 
was  returned  to  each  participant  with  instructions  to  select  the  10  photos 
which  were  most  representative  of  themselves,  and  to  number  them  1-10  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  (Appendix  F).  The  meaning  of  these  photos 
was  then  discussed  during  the  structured  interview.  The  entire  set  of 
photographs  were  laier  displayed  and  examined  against  a  list  of  categories. 
During  study  of  the  photos,  new  categories  were  added  and  redundant 
categories  removed.  Comments  about  the  photos  made  by  the  subjects 
during  the  interviews  helped  to  shape  the  list  of  coded  categories.  The 
following  categories  were  used  to  code  the  sets  of  photographs:  (a)  self, 
(b)  family,  (c)  children,  (d)  friends,  (e)  animals,  (f)  plants  and  flowers. 
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(g)  house,  (h)  yard,  (i)  other  buildings,  (j)  water,  (k)  hobbies,  (I)  art, 

(m)  aesthetic  orientation,  (n)  death,  and  (o)  other. 

Journals 

Journals  written  by  the  participants  themselves  offer  evidence  of  how 
situations  appear  to  them,  and  the  meaning  that  various  experiences  have 
for  them.  These  journals  are  self-revealing  documents  (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1992).  At  the  fourth  class  session  each  participant  was  given  a  small 
notebook  and  a  letter  (Appendix  G)  explaining  that  they  were  to  keep  this 
journal  for  1  week,  recording  no  fewer  than  three  and  no  more  than  five 
thoughts,  activities,  or  reflections  each  day.  The  journals  were  returned  at 
the  next  class  period.  The  journals  were  coded  using  the  same  coded 
categories  which  were  used  in  the  other  phases  of  this  study.  Memos  were 
written  stemming  from  the  coding  process  in  the  journals,  as  well  as  from 
the  discussion  of  the  journal  entries  as  part  of  the  structured  interview. 
These  coded  segments  were  arranged  in  a  matrix  and  examined  for  patterns 
and  themes  to  add  to  the  conceptual  framework  already  developed  from  the 
field  notes. 

Analysis  of  Data 

Following  the  interview,  the  recorded  material  was  transcribed  and 
coded.  Coding  consists  of  uncovering  similarities  in  the  data,  whether  it  has 
been  collected  from  interviews,  observation,  photographs,  journals,  or  other 
sources.  Coding  was  conducted  throughout  the  study  from  all  of  the  above 
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sources  and  helped  guide  the  process  of  data  collection  and  subsequent 
analysis.  The  coded  data  fronn  the  written  field  notes,  transcribed 
interviews,  and  discussion  of  photographic  and  journal  materials  were  sorted 
by  codes  and  categorized  into  workable  units.  A  Sort  program  on  the  word 
processor  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  coded  segments  were  entered 
into  this  Sort  program,  and  retrieved  in  an  ordered  fashion.  These  coded 
segments  were  separated  out  and  systematically  arranged  to  build  a  matrix 
display  for  a  multiple  case  analysis.  Through  iteration,  the  displays  were 
refined  to  reveal  patterns.  These  patterns  addressed  explanations, 
relationships,  and  theoretical  constructs.  From  these  patterns,  themes  were 
built,  contrasting,  comparing,  and  classifying  coded  data  and  matrix  displays 
to  build  a  conceptual  framework.  This  material  was  then  integrated  to  build 
a  complete  picture  which  is  described  in  Chapters  4  and  5.  Throughout  this 
process  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  an  audit  trail  was  maintained,  and 
memos  were  written,  noting  ideas  about  the  codes  and  their  relationships, 
as  well  as  conceptual  elaboration.  This  paper  was  reviewed  by  an  individual 
trained  in  psychoanalytic  psychology. 

Validity  and  Reliability 
In  naturalistic  design,  the  focus  is  on  credibility.  This  criterion  is 
implemented  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  by  carrying  out  the  inquiry  so 
that  the  probability  that  the  findings  will  be  found  credible  is  enhanced. 
Since  naturalistic  inquiry  involves  the  assumption  of  multiple  constructed 
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realities  made  by  the  humans  involved,  the  second  way  involves  showing 
that  these  multiple  constructions  have  been  represented  adequately  and  that 
the  reconstructions  are  credible  to  those  who  constructed  the  original 
multiple  realities  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985). 

One  method  to  insure  validity  in  qualitative  research  is  through  the 
use  of  triangulation.  Triangulation,  the  use  of  two  or  more  methods  of  data 
collection,  provides  additional  confidence  in  research  findings  (Cohen  & 
Manion,  1980).  In  this  study,  several  data  collection  techniques  were  used: 
observation,  journals,  photography,  and  interviews. 
External  Validity 

External  validity  is  the  ability  to  generalize  the  results  of  one  study  to 
other  situations.  In  qualitative  studies,  a  thorough  description  of  the  context 
of  the  study  allows  the  reader  to  discern  whether  the  results  are  applicable 
to  other  situations. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  each  of  the  settings  and  subjects  in  this  study 
will  be  presented.  This  description  should  allow  a  comparison  with  other 
contexts  of  interest. 
Internal  Validity 

Internal  validity  is  the  degree  to  which  the  conclusions  presented 
follow  logically  from  the  data  (Merriam,  1988).  Internal  validity  may  be 
affected  by  many  problems,  which  include  history,  maturation,  selection, 
regression,  and  mortality  of  subjects.  Because  of  the  data  collection  and 
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analysis  techniques  used  in  qualitative  research,  internal  validity  is  usually 
quite  strong  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984;  Merriam,  1988).  Strategies  to 
ensure  internal  validity  include  triangulation  and  checking  with  informants  for 
accuracy  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984).  Each  of  the  participating  students  and 
teachers  in  this  study  were  given  the  opportunity  to  review  the  material 
pertaining  to  them  and  to  make  any  desired  changes.  When  changes  were 
made  they  were  minor,  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  "hand"  for  "trick"  in  the 
Bridge  class.  All  participants  commented  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reports. 
Reliability 

Reliability  is  the  extent  to  which  a  study's  findings  can  be  replicated 
(Goetz  &  Lecompte,  1984;  Merriam,  1988).  Other  terms  for  reliability 
include  dependability  or  consistency  (Lincoln  &  Cuba,  1985).  In  qualitative 
studies,  researchers  concern  themselves  with  the  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  data.  Accurate  recording  of  techniques  and 
triangulation  provide  the  necessary  documentation  to  determine  the  "fit" 
between  data  and  conclusions  in  this  type  of  study. 
Investigator  Bias 

Bias  is  a  critical  issue  in  qualitative  research.  Documentation  of 
techniques  and  careful  recording  of  field  notes  helps  guard  against 
introducing  subjectively-influenced  data  into  study  conclusions  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1992).  The  researcher  was  careful  to  be  very  accurate  in  her 
observations  and  in  the  transcriptions  of  the  interviews. 
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Ethical  Issues 

The  ethics  of  research  practice  are  of  particular  concern  in  qualitative 
research.  The  researcher  should  evidence  awareness  of  this  issue  and  build 
in  safeguards  to  help  ensure  that  the  rights  of  the  participants  are  not 
violated. 

Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1992)  suggested  four  guidelines  to  protect  against 
violating  ethical  concerns.  They  are 

1.  Protect  subjects'  identities. 

2.  Respect  subjects,  and  ask  for  their  cooperation  in  the  research. 

3.  Abide  by  any  agreements  made  in  negotiating  permission  to  do  the 
study. 

4.  Use  care  to  tell  the  truth  when  writing  up  and  reporting  findings 
(p.  54). 

These  guidelines  were  strictly  followed  in  this  study. 

Chapter  Summary 
The  naturalistic  paradigm  under  the  qualitative  perspective  of  research 
has  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  design  of  this  study,  and 
procedures  for  analyzing  the  data  have  been  addressed.  An  overview  of  the 
research  has  been  presented,  and  validity,  reliability,  and  ethical  issues  have 
been  discussed.  Results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapters  4  and  5. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  PARTICIPANTS,  SATISFIED  AND  UNSATISFIED 

Introduction 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  discover  if,  and  in  what  ways, 
community  education  classes  offered  by  community  colleges  assisted  older 
students  In  resolving  Erik  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus 
Despair.  Educational  classes  for  adults,  including  some  classes  specifically 
designated  for  older  adults,  are  routinely  offered  by  community  colleges. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  motivation  of  adults  in  taking  these  classes. 
Havighurst  (1972),  as  described  by  Londoner  (1990),  suggested  that  these 
classes  had  instrumental  (to  prepare  for  a  future  goal)  or  expressive  (present 
enjoyment  of  the  activity)  value.  The  researcher  was  also  seeking  to 
discover  if  these  classes  offered  different  values  to  the  older  adults  who 
were  the  top  scorers  as  compared  to  those  who  were  low  scorers  on  the 
Lohman  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS)  and  to  discover  if  these  students 
made  use  of  these  classes  as  a  means  of  resolving  developmental  issues.  In 
order  to  examine  the  effect  of  these  organized  educational  classes  on  the  life 
satisfaction  and  quality  of  life  of  older  adults,  several  community  education 
classes  were  observed  during  one  full  semester.  The  classes  in  this  study 
were  community  education  classes  offered  by  a  north  central  Florida 
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community  college.  This  study  sought  to  discover  if  participation  in 
organized  educational  activities  served  a  developmental  purpose,  wherein 
older  adults  reflected  on  their  self-images,  changed  their  self-concepts, 
sought  to  interpret  their  past  and  current  behaviors  from  a  new  perspective, 
and/or  sought  the  means  by  which  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  their  lives  and  ' 
to  fit  this  reminiscence  into  their  current  status.  In  other  words,  could  these 
classes  help  these  older  students  achieve  a  sense  of  Ego  Integrity  in  the  last 
stage  of  their  lives?  In  what  ways  might  these  community  education  classes 
affect  Erikson's  stage  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair  for  older  adults? 

When  facing  death,  Erikson  postulated,  there  is  a  crisis  of  Integrity  in 
which  individuals  "review  their  lives  and  formulate  conclusions  about  their 
existence"  (Ambron  &  Brodzinsky,  1979,  p.  588).  Erikson  suggested  that 
Ego  Integrity  is  the  ability  realistically  to  view  the  self  and  one's  past  life  as 
a  unified  whole.  Integrity  is  experienced  as  an  emotional  integration,  a 
transcendence  of  the  limitations  of  the  self,  which  takes  place  through  full 
acceptance  of  the  one  and  only  life  granted  to  the  individual  (Ambron  & 
Brodzinsky,  1979).  In  Erikson's  theory.  Ego  Integrity  is  the  positive 
resolution  of  the  eighth  stage  of  ego  development,  and  its  vital  strength  is 
Wisdom,  the  detached  concern  with  life  in  the  face  of  death  (Erikson,  1964). 

Accordingly,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  the  person  is  faced  with  the 
crisis  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair.  If  the  person  accepts  the  inevitability 
of  mortality  and  achieves  Wisdom  and  perspective,  he  successfully 


negotiates  this  final  stage  of  development.  A  nnajor  task  associated  with 
this  achievennent  is  to  integrate  the  experiences  of  earlier  stages,  and  to 
accept  that  one's  life  has  had  meaning  and  has  unfolded  in  the  only  way 
possible  given  one's  life  events. 

Such  feelings,  whether  of  Ego  Integrity  or  Despair,  are  not  absolute 
nor  mutually  exclusive.  What  is  important  is  a  favorable  ratio  of  feelings  of 
integration  to  feelings  of  Despair.  The  person  who  attains  this  favorable 
ratio  of  Integrity  over  Despair  is  perceived  to  have  attained  Wisdom 
(Brodzinsky  et  al.,  1986).  Wisdom,  according  to  Erikson  (1988),  is  the 
integration  of  the  positive  aspects  of  one's  life,  the  return  to  a  genuinely 
humble  curiosity,  delight  with  life,  and  the  childlikeness  of  life's  beginnings. 
Erikson  was  concerned  with  the  growth  and  development  of  adults  as  they 
learned  to  care  for  others  and  for  ideas,  and  as  their  growth  hopefully 
culminated  in  Wisdom.  The  challenge  of  the  later  years,  he  theorized,  is  to 
resolve  and  accept  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life.  If  this  challenge  is  not 
met,  negative  identities  may  develop  where  the  person  is  eager  to  change 
and  grow,  and  finds  no  direction  from  a  society  which  lacks  sympathy  for 
older  adults  (Brodzinsky  et  al.,  1986).  Thornton  (1986)  suggested  that 
Wisdom  should  be  the  desired  outcome  of  learning  in  old  age. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  relationship  of  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life 
to  organized  educational  classes,  this  study  looked  at  6  older  adults 
attending  community  education  classes,  to  discover  their  perceptions  of 
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these  classes,  the  needs  that  they  brought  to  these  classes,  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  classes  did,  or  did  not,  meet  these  needs.  The  responses  of  the 
participants,  and  their  perceptions  of  the  community  education  classes  are 
viewed  as  they  relate  to  Erikson's  eight  stages. 

Study  Population 

After  consulting  with  coordinators  and  instructors  of  these  community 
education  classes,  eight  classes  having  enrollments  of  predominantly  older 
adults  were  identified.  The  students  in  these  classes,  both  male  and  female 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  60  and  74  years,  were  administered  the 
Lohman  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS).  A  total  of  48  students  were 
administered  the  LLSS.  Out  of  a  possible  18  points,  the  distribution  of 
scores  was  as  follows:  35  of  the  older  students  scored  from  16  to  18. 
These  students  were  rated  as  very  satisfied.  Nine  of  the  students  scored 
from  12  to  15  and  were  rated  as  moderately  satisfied.  Four  students  scored 
from  1  to  10  and  were  rated  as  unsatisfied.  The  majority  of  scores  were  in 
the  high  range,  indicating  that  the  older  students  were  generally  very 
satisfied  with  their  lives.  An  explanation  for  that  fact  is  suggested  in  the 
literature  where  several  studies  show  that  older  adults  who  have  higher 
educational  levels  and  a  higher  socioeconomic  status,  are  more  likely  to 
continue  to  take  educational  courses  (Cross,  1979;  Peterson,  1983).  Higher 
educational  achievement  and  higher  income  lend  themselves  to  greater 
satisfaction  in  life. 


Six  of  the  older  students  who  took  the  test  were  invited  to  participate 
in  this  study.  In  order  to  contrast  the  nneanings  of  these  classes  to  those 
participants  whose  scores  indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  lives 
and  those  participants  whose  scores  indicated  that  they  were  unsatisfied 
with  their  lives,  these  students  were  selected  from  the  extrenne  ranges  of 
the  scores.  Three  of  the  highest  scorers  were  randonnly  selected  and 
contacted.  All  three  of  them  accepted  the  invitation.  The  three  lowest 
scoring  individuals  were  then  contacted.  Although  they  all  initially  accepted, 
one  student  who  had  agreed  to  participate  declined  to  continue  after  the 
first  class  because  of  pain  she  suffered  as  a  result  of  an  accident,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  her  subsequent  rehabilitation.  She  was  attending  an 
Acrylic  Painting  class.  The  researcher  replaced  her  with  the  next  lowest 
scoring  older  student,  and  dropped  the  Acrylic  Painting  class  from  the  study. 
The  researcher  observed  in  the  classes  attended  by  the  6  participants, 
recording  significant  activities  and  interactions.  The  classes  observed 
included  Creative  Writing,  Life  History,  Oil  Painting,  and  Bridge.  Two  of  the 
participants  in  this  study  attended  the  Creative  Writing  class,  two  were  in 
the  Life  History  class,  and  one  each  attended  the  Oil  Painting  and  the  Bridge 
classes. 

The  classes  included  in  this  study  were  small,  ranging  from  an 
enrollment  of  16  students  in  the  Life  History  class,  to  seven  students  in  the 
Bridge  class.  Attendance  in  the  classes  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  16 
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students  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Life  History  class,  to  a  minimum  of 
two  students  the  last  night  of  the  Creative  Writing  class.  The  participants  in 
this  study  attended  the  majority  of  their  classes. 

The  class  mean  on  the  LLSS  scores  for  the  students  in  the  Oil  Painting 
class  was  16.80/18;  for  the  Creative  Writing  class,  the  mean  was  16/18;  for 
Bridge,  it  was  14.93/18;  and  for  Life  History,  it  was  13.83/18.  These  class 
means  appear  to  indicate  that  the  average  student  in  the  Oil  Painting  class 
was  the  most  satisfied,  while  the  average  student  in  the  Life  History  class 
was  the  least  satisfied. 

Selecting  Study  Participants 
Each  one  of  the  three  older  adults  with  top  scores  of  18/18  who  were 
contacted  agreed  to  participate  in  this  study.  These  3  top  scoring 
individuals,  2  males  and  1  female,  were  designated  "Satisfied"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.  All  names  in  this  study  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  identity  of  the  participants.  In  the  order  of  their  class  meeting 
times,  these  3  students  were  given  names  starting  with  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet-Allen,  Bruce,  and  Carol.  Allen  was  enrolled  in  the  Creative 
Writing  class,  Bruce  in  the  Life  History  class,  and  Carol  in  the  Oil  Painting 
class. 

The  lowest  scoring  individuals  were  then  contacted  and  invited  to 
participate  in  this  study.  These  individuals  were  designated  "Unsatisfied" 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  They  were  given  names  starting  with  L,  M, 


N  to  differentiate  them  from  the  high  scoring  students.  The  first  student 
contacted,  a  male  attending  the  first  evening  class,  agreed  to  participate.  In 
this  study  he  is  called  Lester.  The  second  low  scoring  person,  a  female, 
declined  to  participate  after  the  first  class,  citing  pain  and  physical  therapy 
resulting  from  an  automobile  accident  as  reasons  why  she  did  not  feel  able 
to  take  on  an  additional  activity  at  that  time.  The  other  2  of  the  4  lowest 
scoring  individuals,  2  females,  both  accepted.  They  were  given  the  names 
Mary  and  Nancy.  Lester  was  enrolled  in  the  same  Creative  Writing  class  as 
Allen,  while  Mary  was  in  a  Bridge  class,  and  Nancy  was  in  Bruce's  Life 
History  class. 


The  instructors  were  given  names  beginning  with  the  letters  R  for  the 
male  teachers,  and  S  for  the  female  teachers,  to  help  distinguish  them  from 
the  students.  Ray,  an  author  and  Bridge  master,  taught  the  Bridge  class. 
Rory,  an  editor  at  the  local  university  and  a  published  author,  taught  the 
Creative  Writing  class.  The  Life  History  class  was  taught  by  Sarah,  a  retired 
assistant  professor  and  director  of  mental  health;  while  Sandy,  an  artist  and 
respiratory  therapist,  taught  Oil  Painting. 


Satisfied  (A.B.C) 


Unsatisfied  (L.M.N) 


Allen 

Bruce 

Carol 


Lester 

Mary 

Nancy 


Instructors 
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Instructors.  Male  (R) 


Instructors.  Female  (S) 


Ray 
Rory 


Sandy 
Sarah 


Overview  of  Study 


The  six  participants  in  this  study  were  observed  by  the  researcher 
during  a  Fall  semester  of  7  weeks  length.  Each  class  met  once  a  week, 
from  2  to  3  hours  each.  The  Creative  Writing  class  met  from  7-9  p.m.,  the 
Life  History  class  met  from  4-6  p.m.,  the  Oil  Painting  class  met  from  4-7 
p.m.,  and  the  Bridge  class  met  from  4-6  p.m.  During  the  second  class,  each 
participant  was  given  a  disposable  camera  and  asked  to  take  photographs 
which  would  serve  as  an  introduction  to  himself  or  herself.  When  the 
cameras  were  returned  to  the  researcher,  the  participant  was  given  a 
notebook  and  asked  to  keep  a  journal  for  one  week,  making  3-5  entries  each 
day,  describing  an  activity,  an  idea,  or  anything  which  came  to  mind. 

Following  the  last  class  meeting,  interviews  were  scheduled  with  the 
6  participants  in  this  study.  The  researcher  offered  the  participants  the 
opportunity  of  choosing  the  site  where  they  would  feel  most  comfortable 
spending  an  hour  talking  with  the  researcher.  Sites  chosen  by  these 
individuals  included  a  conference  room  in  the  public  library  (Lester  and 
Nancy),  a  restaurant  (Bruce  and  Mary),  and  rooms  in  the  participants'  homes 
(Allen  and  Carol).  A  questionnaire  was  employed  to  guide  the  interviews.  In 
order  to  report  the  information  from  these  conversations,  the  questions  from 
the  interviews  were  grouped  into  the  following  categories:  photographs, 


journals,  working  lives  and  retirement  activities,  life  satisfaction,  reasons  for 
talcing  courses,  and  the  effect  of  the  classes  on  their  lives.  These  interviews 
served  to  introduce  the  participants  more  in  depth  to  the  researcher,  and  to 
reveal  how  they  felt  about  themselves,  their  life  experiences,  and  their 
educational  opportunities.  They  also  sought  to  relate  the  feelings  of  the 
participants  about  their  lives  and  experiences  to  their  community  education 
classes.  A  portrait  of  the  6  participants  in  this  study  follows,  through  the 
medium  of  photographs,  journals,  and  interview  questions. 

Introducing  Study  Participants 

Allen  was  63  years  old  and  scored  18/18  on  the  LLSS.  Allen  had  not 
taken  the  Creative  Writing  course  before,  although  he  had  taken  seven  other 
Community  Education  courses.  These  courses  included  several  languages, 
oil  painting,  and  a  class  on  solar  energy.  He  had  taken  his  last  class  one 
year  before  this  study.  He  stated  that  he  was  taking  this  current  class  to 
see  if  he  could  write  creatively  as  well  as  professionally.  Allen  was  a  semi- 
retired  design  engineer  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  He  had  been  married  30 
years  and  had  two  children. 

Bruce  attended  the  Life  History  class  with  his  wife.  He  was  69  years 
of  age  and  scored  18/18  on  the  LLSS.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  taken  this 
course  before,  but  had  taken  classes  in  art,  building,  painting,  and  water 
color.  He  had  taken  his  last  class  in  painting  two  years  before.  He  said  he 
took  this  present  course  because  his  wife  wanted  him  to  come  with  her  and 
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he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  He  added,  "probably  the  main  reason  is  that 
at  a  certain  age  it  seems  worthwhile  to  look  back."  Bruce  had  earlier 
completed  all  but  his  dissertation  for  his  Ph.D.  and  had  enjoyed  careers  as  a 
meteorologist,  a  teacher,  and  an  Air  Force  pilot.  He  had  been  married 
"thirty-odd"  years  and  had  two  sons. 

Carol  was  67  years  old  and  scored  18/18  on  the  LLSS.  She  and  her 
husband  were  taking  the  Oil  Painting  class  for  the  third  time  in  a  row.  She 
had  previously  taken  a  total  of  10  courses  including  exercise,  decoupage, 
tole  painting  (decorative  painting  on  metal),  Spanish,  golf,  cooking  classes, 
and  a  Displaced  Homemakers  class.  As  a  young  woman,  Carol  had  taken 
college  courses,  but  had  never  completed  her  degree.  Her  husband  had 
been  in  the  military,  causing  them  to  move  frequently.  He  had  preferred  that 
she  remain  at  home  with  their  children.  However,  when  her  children  were  in 
school,  her  volunteer  work  as  a  teacher's  aide  had  evolved  into  two  years  of 
teaching  5th  grade.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  worked  briefly 
as  a  sales  clerk  before  remarrying.  She  was  retired  at  the  time  of  this  study. 
She  stated  that  she  enjoyed  helping  out  her  three  children  and  her  five 
grandchildren.  Carol  said  that  she  and  her  husband  were  taking  the  oil 
painting  classes  "right  in  a  row  .  .  .  because  you  learn  something  new  every 
time  you  go  back." 

Lester  was  66  years  old  and  scored  10/18  on  the  LLSS.  He  said  he 
had  taken  the  Creative  Writing  class  three  times  before,  the  latest  time 
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during  the  previous  semester.  He  had  also  taken  a  German  class  twice  and 
a  class  on  diabetes.  He  responded  that  he  took  this  class  because  "I  wanted 
to  put  things  down  on  paper,  then  bounce  it  off  people.  The  feedback  I  got 
from  teachers  and  students  was  helpful."  Lester  had  two  master's  degrees 
and  had  retired  from  work  in  law  enforcement,  the  military,  and  as  an 
associate  professor  of  arts  and  literature.  He  was  the  divorced  father  of  six 
children,  and  had  10  grandchildren. 

Mary  was  61  years  old  and  scored  1/18  on  the  LLSS.  This  was  her 
first  semester  taking  the  Life  History  Writing  class.    The  year  before  she  had 
taken  a  course  in  drawing  flowers.  She  had  also  taken  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  course  and  one  or  two  other  classes  which  she  could  not 
recall.  After  high  school,  Mary  had  completed  3  years  of  college  English, 
with  a  desire  to  be  an  English  teacher,  but  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to 
drop  out  of  school  to  help  support  her  family  and  she  had  never  completed 
her  education.  She  had  worked  at  a  variety  of  jobs  in  her  life  and  currently 
worked  as  a  crossing  guard  at  an  elementary  school.  She  was  widowed 
with  two  daughters  and  a  handicapped  son  who  lived  at  home  with  her. 

Nancy  was  68  years  old  and  scored  9/18  on  the  LLSS.  She  said  she 
had  taken  the  Bridge  class  "last  Spring  when  we  first  moved  to  this  area." 
She  had  taken  a  total  of  six  courses  in  recent  years,  including  acrylic 
painting,  museums  without  walls,  microwave  cooking,  and  creative  writing. 
She  had  completed  3  years  of  college  and  held  several  positions  during  her 
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working  career.  She  had  most  enjoyed  her  work  as  a  library  clerk,  but  had 
also  worked  as  a  bookkeeper,  done  marketing  research,  and  taught  at  WIN 
(Work  Incentive  Program).  She  was  no  longer  working.  Nancy  and  her 
husband  had  been  married  49  years  and  had  two  sons  and  six  grandsons. 

Interviews 

Interviews  with  the  participants  were  scheduled  individually  following 
the  final  class.  Each  participant  was  given  a  choice  of  time  and  place  for  the 
interview.  The  interviews  were  all  approximately  one  hour  in  length.  Allen 
chose  to  hold  the  interview  in  his  home.  Following  the  formal  session,  his 
wife  came  in  to  serve  refreshments  and  join  in  informal  conversation.  Bruce 
and  Mary  elected  to  be  Interviewed  in  a  restaurant  over  pie  and  coffee. 
Carol  preferred  her  own  home.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  during 
which  she  shed  a  few  tears,  she  claimed  to  feel  very  much  better  and 
declared  it  to  be  "as  good  as  a  session  with  a  psychiatrist."  Although  she 
was  twice  offered  the  option  of  concluding  the  interview,  she  declined  both 
times.  Interviews  with  Lester  and  Nancy  were  conducted  in  a  study  room  at 
the  public  library.  All  the  interviews  were  recorded  and  transcribed. 

The  interviews  served  multiple  purposes.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
interviews  was  to  gather  background  information  about  the  participants  and 
to  get  to  know  them  better.  Secondly,  the  interviewer  sought  to  discover 
the  level  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  the  lives  of  the  participants. 
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Finally,  the  interviews  attennpted  to  discover  the  relationship  of  the  classes 
being  taken  by  these  older  people  to  their  feelings  about  their  lives. 

The  initial  questions  during  the  interviews  served  to  describe  each 
participant  personally  and  have  been  used  to  introduce  these  6  people. 
Questions  about  the  working  lives  and  retirennent  activities  of  these  older 
students  follow.  Another  group  of  questions  exannined  the  life  satisfaction 
of  these  older  adults.  Responses  about  their  photographs  and  journal  entries 
serve  to  further  enhance  the  portraits  of  the  participants  in  this  chapter.  In 
Chapter  5,  the  interview  questions  explore  the  feelings  of  the  participants 
toward  their  educational  classes  and  the  perceived  effect  of  these  courses 
on  their  lives. 

Working  Lives  and  Retirement  Activities 

Mary  was  still  working,  Allen  worked  part-time,  and  Bruce,  Carol, 
Lester  and  Nancy  were  retired.  In  responding  to  the  question  of  their 
feelings  about  their  work,  Allen  said  that  he  had  found  a  "niche  that  gave 
{him}  full  expression  {of  himself}  and  a  degree  of  satisfaction."  Bruce  and 
Mary  wondered  what  life  would  have  been  like  if  they  could  have  pursued 
their  desired  career  courses.  However,  Bruce  stated  that  he  had  found  a 
related  career  field  which  had  given  him  satisfaction.  Several  of  them 
mentioned  that  they  had  enjoyed  their  work  (Carol;  Lester,  except  for  the 
military;  and  Nancy,  who  had  found  it  "fun"  and  "rewarding").  Mary  was 
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still  working  and  enjoying  it,  "I  like  dealing  with  the  children.  I  have  heard 
that  the  way  to  stay  young  is  to  be  around  young  people." 

In  discussing  how  their  activities  had  changed  since  their  retirement, 
Bruce  and  Nancy  told  of  feeling  more  relaxed  since  retiring  and  of  being  able 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and,  added  Bruce,  "turn  down  things  I  didn't 
want  to  do."  Allen  suggested,  "It's  just  getting  up  and  out  and  maintaining 
{a}  routine,  which  they  may  have  had  while  they  were  working."  Bruce, 
Carol,  and  Mary  all  do  volunteer  work  and  mentioned  that  they  enjoyed 
helping  people.  According  to  Bruce,  "I  think  if  we  can  help  others  it's  part 
of--l  think  that  part  of  our  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  help  other  people." 
Carol  stated  that  "when  you  help  others,  you're  putting  more  in  your  life 
than  you're  giving  out." 

Bruce  offered  that  he  had  taken  better  care  of  his  health  and  spent 
more  time  outdoors  since  he  retired.  Carol  marveled  that  "all  of  a  sudden  I 
had  time  for  me  and  that's  when  I  started  going  to  classes."  Nancy  found 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  more  time  for  each  other.  Not  all  was 
positive,  however,  as  Lester  and  Mary  spoke  of  having  more  health  problems 
and  less  money  at  this  time  of  life.  Mary  said  that  she  saw  no  point  in 
retiring  and  having  nothing  to  do.  "That  would  make  life  pretty 
uninteresting,"  according  to  her.  Both  Mary  and  Nancy  denied  that  the  great 
changes  in  their  lives  related  to  retirement.  For  Mary,  life  changed  when  her 
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husband  died  and  Nancy  described  the  changes  as  being  mostly  related  to 

her  husband's  health  problems,  "Life  was  much  easier  'til  he  got  sick." 

As  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  retirement,  Allen,  Bruce,  and  Lester 

mentioned  the  opportunity  to  explore  new  areas  and  try  things  which  had 

been  on  the  "back  burner"  before. 

Allen:  {Activities  have}  changed  from  the  standpoint  that  you  can 
explore  and  try  other  areas  .  .  .  such  as,  for  example,  the  artwork. 
{Also,  one  can}  pursue  some  unfulfilled  goal. 

Bruce:  {You  can}  do  all  those  things  that  you  thought  about  doing  as 
a  hard-working  person. 

Lester:  To  be  able  to  do  things  one  couldn't  do  while  working. 

Carol  said  she  did  not  want  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing  and  that 
education  is  "a  great  way  to  meet  people  .  .  .  and  learn  how  to  do  things. 
Just  because  one  is  old  doesn't  mean  their  brain  is  gone."    Nancy  added,  "If 
you  have  a  good  marriage,  as  we  have,  you  really  enjoy  having  all  this  time 
together.  {We  like}  having  our  time  free  to  do  whatever  we  want."  Allen 
thought  that  "maybe  everybody  ought  to  write,  or  relate,  or  something,  and 
make  it  a  little  easier  for  the  next  generation.    I  think  that  a  person  should 
write  their  life  experiences,  because  ...  the  coming  generation  shouldn't 
{have  to}  reinvent  the  wheel."  Carol  suggested  that  when  a  husband  Is 
gone  and  the  children  are  grown,  individuals  start  living  for  themselves  and 
have  time  to  discover  who  they  are.  "Before,  you  don't  know  who  you 
are,"  she  said.  Nancy  thought  retirement  was  a  very  rewarding  time  of  life. 
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among  the  best  years  of  life.  Bruce  suggested  that  it  Is  a  time  when  one 
tends  to  be  "more  reflective  and  less  apt  to  make  changes." 
Comments  Related  to  Erikson's  Theory 

Among  the  Satisfied  participants  in  this  study,  all  expressed  elements 
of  Ego  Integrity  as  related  to  their  careers.  Allen,  in  finding  his  "niche"  in 
life;  Bruce,  in  finding  a  career  field  related  to  his  interest  that  "gave  him 
satisfaction";  and  Carol,  in  her  pleasure  at  being  a  homemaker  and  a  fifth- 
grade  teacher.  All  three  older  adults  seemed  to  have  made  a  successful 
adjustment  in  life,  achieved  a  sense  of  fulfillment,  and  found  a  basic 
acceptance  of  their  lives. 

Mary,  although  she  claimed  to  have  enjoyed  many  of  her  jobs, 
expressed  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  futility  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  achieve  her  life  goal  of  being  a  high  school  teacher.  Lester  indicated  that 
he  achieved  fulfillment  in  his  career,  but  that  his  initial  negative  experience  in 
the  military  colored  everything  that  followed.  He  also  voiced  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  an  architect.  Nancy,  while  saying  that  she  enjoyed  her 
working  career,  also  expressed  disappointment  that  she  had  not  become  a 
teacher.  Each  of  these  Unsatisfied  participants  gave  voice  to  feelings  that 
their  lives  had  not  met  their  expectations. 

In  retirement,  Allen  and  Bruce  felt  that  they  now  had  time  to  explore 
new  areas  and  to  try  new  things,  expressions  of  the  "genuinely  humble 
curiosity"  of  Wisdom.  Allen,  while  working  part-time,  was  still  concerned 
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with  writing  about  his  experiences  in  order  to  assist  the  next  generation, 
exhibiting  a  caring  attitude  signifying  a  favorable  outcome  of  Erikson's 
seventh  stage,  Generativity  versus  Stagnation,  with  its  strength  of  Care. 
Carol  now  felt  that  she  had  time  to  devote  to  herself.  Having  taken  care  of 
people,  her  family  and  others,  she  was  now  seeking  a  fuller  integration  and 
self-fulfillment,  in  part  through  taking  educational  classes. 

While  the  Satisfied  participants  were  quite  optimistic  about  their 
retirement  years,  the  Unsatisfied  older  adults  expressed  some  reservations. 
Lester  and  Mary  had  health  and  financial  problems,  although  Lester  was 
pleased  that  he  could  do  things  he  had  not  had  time  for  while  he  was 
working.  Mary  had  not  been  happy  since  her  husband  died,  and  saw  no 
purpose  in  retiring,  where  she  would  "have  nothing  to  do."  Nancy  was 
more  positive,  enjoying  her  time  with  her  husband,  marred  only  by  his  poor 
health,  which  restricted  activities  for  both  of  them.  These  older  adults  did 
not  find  their  life  cycle  as  acceptable  as  did  the  Satisfied  participants. 
Life  Satisfaction 

Neugarten  (1975)  expanded  the  original  idea  of  life  satisfaction  to 
include  the  achievement  of  life  goals,  taking  pleasure  in  activities,  being 
optimistic  about  life,  and  the  Eriksonian  idea  of  feeling  worthwhile.  Lawton 
(1983)  linked  psychological  well-being  and  sociological  well-being  with  the 
Eriksonian  concept  of  integrity,  that  is,  resolving  despair  with  wisdom  and 
accepting  meaning  and  purpose  in  life.  In  the  last  stages  of  life,  it  is  normal 


for  older  persons  to  look  back  over  their  lives,  and  to  judge  them  (Craig, 

1986).  In  this  study,  several  questions  in  the  interviews  directly  addressed 

the  participants'  satisfaction  with  their  lives. 

When  asked  what  had  made  them  most  happy,  the  majority  of 

answers  dealt  with  their  families.  Allen,  Carol,  Lester,  and  Nancy  all 

mentioned  their  children. 

Allen:  We  were  unstinting  with  our  children  .  .  .  provided  the  things 
they  needed.  That's  a  form  of  elation,  or  joy. 

Carol:  Well,  I  guess  one  of  my  happiest  moments  is  when  I  had  my 
first  baby.  I  always  wanted  a  baby. 

Lester:  My  children  have  always  been  a  source  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  They  made  me  laugh. 

Nancy:  I  think  when  my  baby  came  along  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  things.  I  was  very,  very  happy. 

Lester's  answer  included  his  mother,  "My  mother  gives  me  great 
comfort,"  and  Nancy  spoke  of  family  reunions,  "when  the  kids  were  (pause), 
the  boys  would  come  and  bring  their  families,  and  we  were  all  together." 
Mary  described  buying  a  home  which  all  her  family  liked,  "I  was  more 
happy,  I  guess,  when  we  bought  a  house  out  in  Madison  County.  My  whole 
family  was  so  delighted  with  that  house."  Nancy  also  told  of  vacation  trips 
with  her  family.  Of  the  six,  only  Bruce  did  not  mention  family  as  bringing 
him  his  happiest  moment.  Rather,  he  described  an  evening  when  he  brought 
a  program  to  the  prison,  telling  of  the  overwhelming  response  of  the 
prisoners  to  his  call  to  Christ: 
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I  asked  them  if  they  would  follow  me  in  a  prayer  of  commitment,  and 
to  my  utter  amazement,  it  seemed  like  the  whole  room  was  following. 
Just  before  we  left  there  was  a  hugging  session.  This  particular 
evening  is  one  that  I  probably  will  never  forget. 

The  participants'  most  unhappy  moments  also  dealt  mainly  with  their 

families.  Allen  and  Nancy  agreed  that  their  most  unhappy  times  dealt  with 

the  breakup  and  divorce  of  their  parents.  Allen  responded,  "Well,  I  would 

say  when  our  family  broke  up,  you  know,  as  a  young  child."  He  was  then 

sent  to  live  with  another  family,  he  explained.  Although,  he  added,  he  felt 

that  he  had  been  exposed  to  opportunities  he  would  never  have  had  with  his 

birth  parents.  Nancy  replied,  "My  mother  and  dad  were  divorced  after  my 

children  were  born  .  .  .  the  unhappiest  time  was  when  they  were  going 

through  separation.  A  bitter  and  unhappy  time."  Nancy  also  included  her 

son's  divorce  in  her  response.  Carol  and  Mary  suffered  their  most  unhappy 

times  when  their  husbands  died.  Carol  remembered,  "My  husband  died  of 

cancer  and  I  watched  him  die  for  a  year,"  and  Mary  revealed,  "Well,  in  a 

way  I  feel  cheated.  My  sister  ...  got  married  before  I  started  to  school. 

My  husband  died,  and  she's  still  married.  I  feel  like  I  got  left  on  the  short 

end."  Carol  had  remarried,  but  Mary  had  not.  Lester  was  quite  emphatic 

that  his  most  unhappy  time  was  when  he  got  married,  "and  it  all  went 

downhill  from  there."  However,  he  admitted  that  his  life  had  never  been  a 

very  happy  one,  "Happiness  was  never  one  of  my  strong  suits,"  he  revealed. 

Mary  described  a  time  when  she  was  driving  a  city  bus  and  one  of  her 

regular  passengers  won  money  at  Bingo  week  after  week,  riding  the  bus 
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after  the  games  to  go  shopping.  All  this  time  Mary  was  wearily  struggling  to 

make  ends  meet  and  she  resented  the  ease  of  this  passenger's  life.  Bruce 

described  an  incident  in  the  hospital  when  one  of  his  Hospice  patients  was 

ignored  while  doctors  argued  among  themselves  about  the  day's  schedule. 

He  felt  intensely  angry  and  distressed  at  this  neglect  of  his  critically  ill 

patient.  He  indignantly  related  that  he  could  not  forget  this  experience. 

When  asked  to  describe  their  greatest  strength,  Allen  offered 

"persistence,"  while  Lester  named  "endurance."    Nancy  described  herself  as 

a  "strong  presence  when  others  needed  someone,"  and  Mary  thought  it  was 

the  discipline  in  life  that  allowed  her  to  "resist  the  temptation  to  drink, 

smoke  and  carouse."  Bruce,  Carol,  and  Mary  referred  to  their  religious  faith 

as  giving  them  their  greatest  strength. 

Bruce:  I  don't  have  any  great  strengths,  but  what  strengths  I  do 
have,  come  with  my  decision  many  years  ago  to  walk  with  Christ. 

Carol:  Well,  I  think  my  greatest  strength  is  that  I'm  a  Christian. 

Mary:  I  set  my  life  up  on  the  First  Psalm  many,  many  years  ago,  and 
that  has  a  lot  of  meaning  to  me. 

In  responding  to  the  question  about  their  satisfaction  with  their  lives, 
only  Mary  admitted  to  not  being  satisfied  now.  She  revealed: 

I  feel  cheated  that  my  sister's  husband  is  alive  and  mine  died.  I  have 
more  trouble  getting  along  with  people  now  that  I  don't  have  a 
husband,  than  I  did  when  I  had  one.  It  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  not  been  the  one  left  behind. 

Allen  indicated  that  he  was  able  to  "accept  myself  as  I  am,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  somebody  else,"  and  Bruce  said  that  although  he  was  satisfied 


with  himself  as  he  is  now,  he  was  not  as  satisfied  with  his  earlier  life  when 
he  "smoked,  drank,  and  spent  time  with  the  girls."  Four  of  the  participants 
included  their  children  among  the  reasons  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
lives:  Allen,  Carol,  Lester,  and  Nancy.  Allen  responded,  "You  get  some 
feedback  sometimes  from  your  children  that,  in  effect,  you  did  well  by  and 
large."  Carol  was  pleased  that  she  has  always  been  active  "with  golf  and 
travel,  with  helping  my  children  and  grandchildren,  and  with  helping  others." 
Lester  was  satisfied  that  he  had  stayed  alive  as  long  as  he  had  and  "that  my 
children  are  educated  and  have  integrity."  Nancy  listed  satisfaction  with  her 
financial  situation,  her  health,  and  "the  way  my  children  are  managing  their 
lives." 

In  discussing  areas  of  growth  and  change  in  their  lives,  two  of  the 
participants  responded  that  they  wanted  to  learn  more.  Bruce  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  the  Bible  and  Nancy  just  wanted  to  learn  more  in  general. 
Allen  remarked  that  he  wanted  to  broaden  his  personality  and  Mary  wanted 
to  help  others  more.  Carol  indicated  that  she  wanted  to  improve  her 
appearance  and  her  health.  Lester  said  that  he  saw  no  need  to  grow,  he 
only  wanted  to  finish  his  project. 

When  asked  if  there  was  anything  they  would  have  changed  in  their 
lives,  three  of  them  answered  that  they  did  not  know  of  anything  they 
would  have  done  differently. 


Allen:  And  I  would  say,  if  a  person  were  to,  say,  chart,  rechart  your 
life,  or  do  what  you  would  want  to  do  any  differently,  I  don't  think  I 
would. 

Carol:  I  really  don't  know  anything  I  would  do  differently.  My 
husband  and  I  talked  before  he  died,  and  neither  one  of  us  could  think 
of  anything  we  would  really  change,  because  we  had  a  great  life. 

Mary:  As  a  whole,  I  think  I've  had  a  very  good  life. 

Bruce  would  only  have  changed  his  life  by  becoming  a  Christian 
sooner;  he  was  happy  with  his  life  as  he  was  living  it  now.  Lester  and 
Nancy  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  different  career.  Lester  regretted,  "I 
wish  I  hadn't  had  to  go  into  the  military  service.  Everything  I  did  in  the 
Service  precipitated  everything  afterwards.  I  should  have  become  an 
architect,"  and  Nancy  remarked,  "I  think  that  I'm  probably  sorry  that  I  didn't 
become  a  teacher."  Mary  also  confessed  that  she  had  wanted  to  become  a 
high  school  English  teacher,  but  had  been  required  to  go  to  work  when  she 
finished  school.  Lester  and  Mary  would  have  liked  more  money. 

One  of  the  activities  which  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  life 

satisfaction  was  that  of  volunteer  work.  Bruce,  Carol,  Mary,  and  Nancy  all 

described  their  rewards  in  helping  others  through  volunteering. 

Bruce:  I  think  if  we  can  help  others  it's  part  of  (pause),  I  think  it's 
part  of  our  main  purpose  in  life  to  help  other  people.  I  think  a  lot  of 
{problems}  could  be  partially  solved  if  people  would  do  more  to  help 
their  fellow  man. 

Carol:  I  guess  that's  one  of  my  things.  I've  always  liked  to  help 
people. 

Mary:  I  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  enough  money  to  help 
people  that  need  my  help,  even  though  I'm  getting  some  chances  of 
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that  now  ...  to  deliver  some  food  to  this  lady  in  town,  and  then 
there's  this  Korean  veteran  .  .  .  nny  son  and  I  will  take  him  to  the 
grocery  store  ...  to  be  able  to  help  someone  and  see  that  they  don't 
go  without.  That's  very  rewarding  to  help  people. 

Nancy:  I've  done  quite  a  bit  of  interesting  volunteer  work.  I  was  a 
guardian  ad  litem.  I  enjoyed  that  work.  I  tutored  a  German-speaking 
woman  in  English,  and  that  was  a  rewarding  thing  to  be  doing,  too.  I 
enjoyed  that.  {I  also}  delivered  Meals  on  Wheels. 

Allen  and  Lester  spoke  of  a  sense  of  public  service  in  their  careers 
which  was  akin  to  that  of  volunteer  work.  Bruce,  Carol,  Mary,  and  Nancy 
believed  that  their  religious  faith  gave  them  greater  satisfaction  with  life. 
Comments  Related  to  Erikson's  Eioht  Stages 

In  responding  to  those  aspects  of  their  lives  which  had  made  them 
most  happy,  all  6  of  the  participants  revealed  the  strength  of  Care,  which 
flows  from  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Generativity  in  Erikson's  7th  stage.  Allen, 
Carol,  Lester,  and  Nancy  all  spoke  of  their  children  as  their  greatest 
happiness  in  life,  Mary  talked  of  her  home  and  vacation  trips  with  her  family, 
while  Bruce  reached  out  to  care  for  prisoners  and  Hospice  patients. 

Although  their  most  unhappy  moments  also  dealt  with  their  families 
for  all  the  participants  except  Bruce,  Allen  expressed  optimistic  acceptance 
of  his  parent's  divorce  and  Carol  showed  self-trust  and  the  willingness  to 
share  Love  and  Intimacy  by  remarrying  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 
Bruce  remained  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  Hospice  patient  under 
his  care.  All  3  of  the  Satisfied  participants  revealed  a  favorable  ratio  of 
acceptance  and  Integration  in  their  handling  of  traumatic  life  events. 
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In  contrast,  the  Unsatisfied  participants,  particularly  Lester  and  Mary, 
revealed  an  outcome  of  bitterness  and  Despair.  Lester's  response  to  naming 
his  most  unhappy  event  brought  forth  mention  of  his  marriage,  to  which  he 
added  that  he  had  never  had  a  happy  life.  Mary  was  bitter  that  her  husband 
had  died,  leaving  her  alone,  while  her  sister's  husband  was  still  alive.  Nancy 
described  her  parent's  separation  and  divorce  as  a  "bitter  and  unhappy 
time,"  including  her  son's  divorce  as  part  of  that  unhappy  time. 

Erikson  (1978)  wrote  that  there  is  a  sense  that  Integrity  is  religious. 
Reflecting  this  aspect  of  Ego  Integrity,  Bruce,  Carol,  and  Mary  responded 
that  their  religious  faith  was  their  greatest  strength.  Allen's  strength  of 
"persistence"  revealed  his  determination  to  transcend  his  limitations,  another 
trait  of  Ego  Integrity.  Lester's  answer  that  "endurance"  was  his  greatest 
strength  implies  a  sense  of  futility,  of  discouragement  and  ineffectiveness  in 
shaping  life  to  his  satisfaction,  and  a  sense  that  his  life  was  not  acceptable 
and  meaningful  as  it  was  lived.  Mary's  reaction  that  her  greatest  strength 
was  the  discipline  to  resist  temptation  reveals  a  sense  of  Will,  the  strength 
of  the  2nd  stage,  but  exercised  more  in  the  nature  of  restriction  than  of 
freedom.  Nancy's  belief  that  she  was  a  "strong  presence  when  others 
needed  someone"  related  again  to  Care  for  others,  as  well  as  to 
Competence,  the  strength  of  the  4th  stage. 

When  asked  directly  about  their  feelings  of  satisfaction  with  their 
lives,  Allen  and  Bruce  affirmed  their  strong  sense  of  Identity  in  their  pleasure 
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with,  and  acceptance  of,  the  persons  they  had  beconne,  thus  revealing  a 
successful  adjustnnent  in  life  and  the  feeling  that  their  lives  had  been  fully 
acceptable  as  they  had  been  lived,  a  major  connponent  of  Ego  Integrity. 
Carol  was  also  happy  and  satisfied  with  her  life  activities,  having  taken  care 
of  people  and  achieved  a  sense  of  responsible  caring  and  of  fulfillment  in  her 
life  as  she  had  lived  it. 

Lester  and  Nancy  both  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  way  their 
children  turned  out,  indicating  a  sense  of  Care  for  the  next  generation, 
although  neither  of  them  included  acceptance  of  themselves.  It  is  notable 
that  both  of  them  revealed  dissatisfaction  with  their  lives  on  the  LLSS.  Only 
Mary  admitted  to  not  being  satisfied  with  her  life,  saying  that  she  felt 
"cheated"  that  her  husband  had  died,  while  her  sister's  husband  lived, 
revealing  an  unfavorable  ratio  of  Isolation  over  Intimacy,  and  of  Despair  over 
Ego  Integrity. 

Allen  and  Carol  indicated  that  they  didn't  know  of  anything  that  they 
would  have  done  differently  in  their  lives,  revealing  a  sense  of  completeness 
and  fulfillment,  a  successful  adjustment,  and  an  acceptance  of  their  lives  as 
they  had  been  lived,  an  expression  of  emotional  Integration.  While  Bruce 
was  not  completely  accepting  of  his  life  in  the  past,  he  indicated  happiness 
with  his  life  now,  showing  that  he  had  "integrated  the  successes  and 
failures  of  his  life,  and  put  important  matters  into  perspective."  All  3 
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Satisfied  participants  indicated  a  desire  to  learn  more  and  to  "broaden  nny 
personality,"  with  expressions  of  optimism  and  Initiative. 

The  3  Unsatisfied  participants  all  indicated  that  they  wished  that  they 
could  have  pursued  different  careers.  Like  the  Satisfied  participants,  Mary 
stated  that  "as  a  whole"  she  had  lived  a  good  life;  Nancy  expressed  the 
desire  to  learn  more.  Lester  expressed  the  greatest  regrets,  exhibiting  a 
sense  that  his  life  was  not  acceptable  as  it  had  been  lived  and  that  it  was 
too  late  to  make  meaningful  changes,  an  outcome  of  Despair. 

Photographs 

According  to  researchers  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1992;  Ziller,  1990), 
photographs  represent  the  photographers'  own  view  of  what  is  important, 
revealing  information  that  might  not  otherwise  be  obtainable.  Photographs 
were  used  in  this  study  to  assist  in  discovering  the  meaning  the  participants 
attributed  to  their  lives,  and  their  feelings  about  their  experiences  in  life  and 
in  their  community  education  classes. 

The  six  participants  were  each  given  a  disposable  camera  with  the 
capacity  to  take  24  photographs,  and  a  letter  of  instructions  (Appendix  E). 
The  letter  directed  them  to  take  10  photographs  which  would  convey  a  true 
impression  of  themselves  (Ziller,  1990).  They  were  told  that  they  could  take 
as  many  other  photographs  as  they  wished  for  their  own  enjoyment,  but 
only  the  10  that  they  selected  to  portray  themselves  would  be  used  in  this 
study.  When  the  participants  finished  the  roil  of  film,  the  cameras  were 
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returned  to  the  researcher,  who  then  had  the  photographs  developed.  Two 
sets  of  prints  were  ordered,  with  one  set  being  returned  to  the  participant 
and  the  other  set  being  retained  by  the  researcher.  When  the  photographs 
were  returned  to  the  participants,  they  were  instructed  to  number  the 
selected  photos  fronn  1  to  10  in  the  order  in  which  they  felt  would  best 
serve  to  introduce  themselves  to  a  stranger.  The  aim  was  to  help  the 
stranger  become  acquainted  with  them  through  pictures. 

The  photos  were  subsequently  reviewed  during  the  final  interview, 
with  each  participant  talking  about  the  content  of  the  photos  and  why  they 
were  taken.  The  photos  were  then  examined  for  content  by  the  researcher 
using  categories  suggested  in  Ziller's  (1990)  book,  and  adding  any  new 
categories  which  appeared  in  each  individual  set  of  photos.  This  coding  was 
accomplished  by  displaying  the  entire  six  sets  of  photos,  coding  each  set  on 
a  separate  sheet,  and  listing  the  common  and  the  unique  categories  for  each 
person's  set  of  pictures  (Appendix  F).  These  categories  were  then  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  Erikson's  eight  stages. 

The  range  of  orientation  (number  of  primary  categories)  in  the  photos 
is  as  follows: 


Satisfied 


Unsatisfied 


Allen  -  7 
Bruce  -  2 
Carol  -  7 


Lester  -  8 
Mary  -  4 
Nancy  -  9 
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The  primary  categories  were  those  depicting  the  main  focus  of  the 
photograph.  Secondary  categories  were  those  elements  which  supported 
the  primary  category.  The  range  of  orientation  alone  seemed  unaffected  by 
indications  of  satisfaction  or  lack  of  it  in  these  participants. 

Among  the  individuals  who  rated  high  in  life  satisfaction,  Allen 
seemed  to  be  typical  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Ziller  (1990),  that  people 
with  high  self-esteem  included  themselves  in  a  greater  number  of  their 
photos.  Allen  was  the  primary  subject  in  9  of  his  10  photos.  The  other 
photo  was  of  his  wife,  taken  at  her  place  of  work.  As  he  is  retired,  his 
photos  of  himself  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  retirement  activities-- 
his  house,  working  in  his  yard,  his  hobbies,  volunteer  work,  political  activity, 
his  church,  the  library,  and  the  art  museum.  These  photos  revealed  an 
active  man  with  a  broad  range  of  interests.  The  range  of  orientation 
revealed  two  primary  categories  represented  in  these  photos.  The  most 
frequently  represented  primary  category  is  self  (9),  with  the  other  primary 
category  that  of  his  wife  (1).  Secondary  categories  include  yard  (2)  and 
buildings  (3),  such  as  the  library  and  the  art  museum,  places  he  visits 
frequently,  and  the  church  that  he  and  his  wife  attend. 

Although  almost  all  his  photos  revealed  a  high  self-esteem,  Allen  did 
not  put  himself  first.  He  reserved  that  honor  for  his  wife,  thereby  giving  her 
first  place  in  his  feelings  about  his  life.  The  photo  of  his  wife  was  #1  in  his 
series,  he  explained,  "so  a  person  would  know  there  was  someone  in  my  life 
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who  is  important."  Thus,  his  photos  revealed  not  only  self-worth,  but  also 
spouse-worth.  Five  of  the  pictures  show  him  in  his  yard.  He  spoke  of  an 
interest  in  yard  work.  In  working  out  of  doors,  and  of  being  physically 
active.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  an  agriculturist,  a  botanist,  and  a 
horticulturist,  saying,  "I  like  to  get  out."  Referring  to  his  photo  of  the  church 
(#4  in  his  series),  he  revealed  that  he  and  his  wife  had  visited  various 
churches  in  an  attempt  to  choose  one  to  attend  on  a  regular  basis.  They 
had  chosen  this  church  because  it  had  "communion  by  the  common  cup." 
Photo  #6,  showed  him  standing  in  his  yard  with  samples  of  his  artwork  on 
easels.  He  explained  that  they  were  examples  of  laser  art  on  copper.  He 
indicated  that  art  was  very  important  in  his  life.  This  importance  was 
underscored  with  the  picture  (#7)  showing  him  standing  in  front  of  the  art 
museum.  Photo  #8,  his  picture  of  himself  in  front  of  the  library,  elicited  the 
comment,  "Books  are  important  to  me."  Photo  #9  pictured  him  in  his  yard 
with  a  sign  indicating  that  he  was  running  for  political  office.  He  announced 
that  he  also  leads  a  neighborhood  group,  "I'm  President  of  the  Homeowners 
Association"  as  revealed  by  a  photo  (#10)  of  him  standing  by  a  sign 
announcing  the  name  of  his  neighborhood.  Both  Allen  and  Bruce  used  signs 
as  a  symbol  for  some  of  their  activities.  By  means  of  these  photographs, 
Allen  represented  himself  as  a  well-rounded,  politically  active  person,  who 
enjoys  outdoor  activity,  particularly  yard  work,  and  who  considers  his  family. 
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art,  and  learning  important  in  his  life.  His  photos  are  bright  and  sunny,  and 
in  sharp  focus,  perhaps  indicative  of  his  feelings  about  his  life. 

Although  Bruce  scored  high  on  the  LLSS,  he  included  no  pictures  of 
himself  in  his  set  of  10  photographs.  All  10  of  his  photos  were  of  buildings, 
or  of  signs  representing  buildings,  where  he  does  volunteer  work-abstract 
expressions  of  himself.  Apparently  his  volunteer  work  is  his  most  Important 
representation  of  his  self-image.  In  six  of  the  photos  a  sign  in  the 
foreground  names  the  building  or  the  location  where  he  volunteers.  Nine  of 
the  10  photos  are  of  Department  of  Corrections  buildings.  The  10th  photo 
is  a  picture  of  a  hospital.  None  of  the  other  participants  so  extensively  used 
signs  or  buildings  to  symbolize  their  self-concept.  His  range  of  orientation  is 
limited  to  two  categories,  the  fewest  of  all  6  participants.  He  described  his 
volunteer  work  as  "holding  Bible  studies  in  places  of  confinement."  Much  of 
his  work  is  with  young  boys  and  girls  "because  I  think  if  we  did  more  work 
with  the  younger  children  as  far  as  their  religious  viewpoint,  we  would  have 
fewer  people  in  jail  along  the  line."  One  of  his  photos  was  of  a  work  camp, 
which  "provides  an  opportunity  for  men  who  are  in  prison  to  get  out  and 
spend  some  time  in  restitution,  in  other  words,  doing  things  for  people. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  good  idea."  His  hospital  work  (he  commented  that  he  had 
worked  in  two  hospitals)  involved  Hospice  patients.  Bruce  scored  very  high 
in  his  use  of  symbolism  in  his  photos  and  in  his  concern  for  people  in  need 
of  help. 
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Carol  was  the  only  female  in  this  study  to  score  high  on  the  LLSS, 
and  like  Bruce,  not  one  of  her  10  photographs  contained  herself  as  a 
subject.  Her  most  frequently  represented  categories  were  her  home  (5),  her 
favorite  spot  (3),  and  her  art  (3).  She  took  multiple  pictures  of  the  same 
subjects,  i.e.  her  favorite  spot  in  her  home,  "a  place  for  renewal"  (#1,  #8, 
#9),  her  paintings  (#5,  #6,  #10),  and  the  entrance  to  her  house  (#2,  #7), 
showing  the  importance  she  accords  these  expressions  of  herself.  While  she 
is  not  photographed  directly,  these  objects  reflect  her  personality  and  what 
is  important  to  her.  Although  the  literature  would  suggest  that  the  lack  of 
photos  of  herself  indicates  that  her  self-esteem  is  not  high,  the  number  of 
photographs  of  her  home  reflect  a  sense  of  her  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
photos  of  her  paintings  suggest  pride  in  her  accomplishments. 

Carol  began  her  comments  about  the  photos  by  saying,  "I've  always 
enjoyed  being  a  homemaker"  and  "My  home  has  always  meant  a  lot  to  me, 
my  home  and  my  children."  She  described  her  favorite  spot  in  her  house  as 
"a  nice  place.  It's  a  good  place  to  find  yourself,  because  it's  always 
pleasant  out  there.  It  always  looks  cool  and  refreshing.  That's  my  place  out 
there."  One  of  her  photos  (#3)  was  of  her  granddaughter,  "my  daughter's 
only  child.  This  one  is  special."  She  was  the  only  participant  to  include  a 
picture  of  a  grandchild.    She  also  included  more  people  (friends)  in  her 
pictures  than  any  other  participant.  The  high  number  of  pictures  revealing 
an  aesthetic  orientation  relate  to  her  crystal  collection  (#4),  her  oil  paintings. 
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and  her  arts  and  crafts.  Of  her  crystals,  she  stated  that  "they  all  have  a 

meaning  to  {my  husband  and  me}  because  we  bought  them  in  different 

parts  of  Europe  and  we  can  always  look  at  them  and  remember."  Her  oil 

paintings,  which  might  be  thought  of  as  an  expression  of  herself,  she 

described  as  "a  joy"  and  "a  fun  thing."  She  spoke  of  her  painting  class  as 

"very  relaxing",  "it  calms  your  nerves",  and  "you're  there  2  hours  and  you 

feel  like  it's  15  minutes." 

Three  photographs  were  of  an  arts  and  crafts  show  which  was  held  in 

her  neighborhood.  Some  of  her  pictures  were  on  sale  at  this  show.  She 

revealed  that  she  had  met  people  there  whom  she  would  not  have  met 

otherwise,  and  that  these  people  had  become  her  good  friends.  Five  photos 

included  flowers.  In  her  words, 

You  can  see  I  like  flowers.  I  like  their  color.  I  always  have  something 
blooming  around  my  house.  People  from  the  neighborhood  come  past 
and  they  say  "Oh,  you're  the  one  with  the  pretty  flowers."  So  that 
gives  them  a  joy,  too,  as  well  as  giving  a  joy  to  plant  them. 

Carol  showed  a  high  concern  for  her  family  and  a  joy  in  providing 
pleasure  for  other  people.  Her  aesthetic  interest  was  revealed  in  her  colorful 
pictures  of  plants  and  flowers,  her  crystal  collection,  and  her  arts  and  crafts. 

The  participants  in  this  study  who  scored  high  on  the  LLSS  rated  high 
in  their  concern  for  their  family,  for  other  people,  and  for  aesthetics.  Their 
photos  revealed  that  they  are  very  active  and  involved  people.  These 
individuals  indicated  that  the  classes  they  took  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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filling  a  void  in  their  lives,  but  rather  served  to  enhance  and  further  growth  in 
their  already  satisfied  lives. 

In  contrast  to  the  3  Satisfied  participants  in  this  study  are  the 
following  photographic  depictions  of  the  3  Unsatisfied  participants. 
Although  Lester  had  a  broad  range  of  orientation  in  his  photos  (7),  he  was 
not  the  subject  in  any  of  them.  In  this,  he  agrees  with  the  literature 
indicating  that  fewer  pictures  of  the  self  indicate  a  lower  self-esteem.  The 
categories  most  photographed  were  trees  (2),  flowers  (2),  water  (2),  and 
death  (2).  Photos  #3  and  #4  reflected  death  (cross  and  flowers  marking 
roadside  death).  The  duplication  of  this  photo  served  to  emphasize  its 
importance  to  him.  He  explained  that  the  cross  marked  the  spot  where  a 
child  had  been  killed  while  crossing  the  road.  In  commenting  about  these 
two  photos,  Lester  remarked  that  this  cross  would  be  "important  to  anyone 
in  law  enforcement  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  death  of  a  child  in 
traffic."  He  continued  that  he  would  "send  these  photos  to  anyone  who  has 
children  and  takes  them  for  granted.  Nothing  is  worse  than  losing  a  child." 
Photo  #5  was  of  a  crime  watch  sign.  He  indicated  that  he  would  send  this 
photo  to  "anyone  in  sociology  or  criminal  justice  who  believes  we  need  to 
put  up  a  sign  like  this.  We  can't  live  in  peace  and  not  watch  out  for  our 
friends,  because  of  all  the  barbarians  out  there."  Photo  #6  was  too  dark  to 
tell  more  than  that  it  was  of  a  picture.  Lester  explained  that  it  was  a  picture 
of  a  Japanese  officer  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  U.S.  pilot.  He  declared  that 
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he  would  send  it  to  "anyone  who  has  enthusiasm  for  the  Japanese."  Photo 
#2  was  of  a  fennale  friend  sunning  herself  by  the  side  of  the  pool,  "the  girl  in 
the  suit  is  an  interesting  lady.  I  like  her  very  much,"  while  photo  #9  was  of 
the  desk  where  he  writes  "for  anyone  who  wants  an  idea  what  it  is  like  at 
8  a.m.  This  is  a  picture  of  my  work  inside  the  house."  He  indicated  that 
the  subjects  of  these  two  photos  (his  friend  and  his  desk)  were  very 
important  to  him.  He  repeatedly  emphasized  that  his  writing  was  a 
particularly  important  part  of  his  life.  Photo  #1  was  of  his  pool  "this  is  how 
it  is  in  Florida  when  it  is  30  degrees  in  Chicago,"  and  his  photo  #7  was  of  a 
lake  "for  anyone  who  takes  the  serenity  of  a  lake  for  granted.  Beneath  the 
tranquility  are  alligators  who  will  take  their  legs  off."  Photos  #8  and  #10 
were  of  trees.  Of  photo  #8,  he  said,  "I  would  send  this  one  to  a  travel 
agent.  The  great  quality  of  this  town  is  its  abundance  and  warmth  created 
by  trees.  In  the  North  they  cut  down  trees  and  make  yards."  He  designated 
photo  #10  for  "anyone  who  can  appreciate  tall  oaks,  Spanish  moss,  and 
palm  trees  in  the  same  location."   His  range  of  orientation,  rather  than 
reflecting  a  broad  range  of  interests,  was  instead  the  result  of  more  complex 
photos  (included  more  objects).  The  subjects  of  death  and  crime  were,  at 
least  in  part,  a  reflection  of  his  former  career  in  law  enforcement,  and 
evidently  also  of  his  current  thoughts.  The  percentage  of  his  photos 
showing  an  aesthetic  orientation  (30%)  was  greater  than  the  other  males  in 
this  study.  Lester's  pictures  had  a  darker  hue  than  the  photos  of  the  other 


participants  in  the  study.  He  also  revealed  a  nnore  angry  and  depressed 
outlook  in  his  comnnents  than  the  other  participants. 

Although  none  of  Mary's  pictures  contained  herself  as  a  subject,  9 
times  out  of  10  she  described  the  photos  using  the  words  "1"  or  "my".  Her 
range  of  orientation  is  limited  to  four  different  categories  represented  in 
these  photos.  These  four  categories  include  animals,  home,  trees,  and 
plants  or  flowers.  Six  of  the  photos  were  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  two  of 
them  included  animals.  Photo  #1  was  of  a  house.  "Although  you  can't  see 
the  beautiful  plants  around  this  house,  the  swimming  pool  and  the  creek, 
this  is  the  house  I  have  chosen  to  live  in.  It  is  not  mine,  but  is  for  sale." 
Photos  #2  and  #3  were  of  flowers,  a  "beautiful  double  hibiscus"  and  "a 
double  pink  impatiens."  Photos  #5  and  #6  were  of  a  staghorn  fern  and  a 
rabbit  foot  fern.  Photo  #4  was  of  a  cat,  "I  now  have  nine  cats",  and  #7 
was  of  the  ducks  at  the  duck  pond.  Photos  #8,  #9,  and  #10  were  of 
Swedish  ivy,  rain  trees,  and  shrimp  plants.  She  is  the  only  participant  who 
included  no  people  in  any  of  her  photos.  The  implication  would  seem  to  be 
that  flora  and  fauna  are  more  important  to  her  than  are  human  beings. 
According  to  Ziller  (1990)  this  shows  a  high  aesthetic  orientation.  It  may 
also  reflect  a  disappointment  in  people.  She  relates  these  plants,  animals 
and  house  to  herself  by  saying,  "in  my  front  yard,"  "given  to  me,"  "the 
house  I  have  chosen  to  live  in,"  and  "I  have  an  ambition  to  own."  She 
mentions  or  describes  bright  colors  several  times,  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
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and  trees,  and  of  a  cat.  Her  interpretations  reflected  herself  indirectly  by 
way  of  things,  rather  than  by  picturing  herself  directly. 

Nancy's  range  of  orientation  revealed  nine  categories.  The  most 
frequently  represented  category  was  of  buildings  (3).  She  had  two  photos 
which  contained  herself  (#4,  #10),  and  one  photo  each  of  her  husband  and 
her  two  sons  (#1,  #2).  Like  Allen,  Nancy  ranked  her  spouse  first  in 
importance.  She  waited  until  photo  #4  to  show  a  picture  of  herself. 
Nancy's  concept  of  herself  puts  her  husband  first  (photo  #1),  her  children 
second  (photo  #2),  and  her  self  last  (photo  #4).  Three  of  her  photos 
reflected  an  aesthetic  orientation.  She  described  photo  #1,  her  husband,  by 
saying,  "The  reason  I  chose  this--my  most  important  role  in  life  is  being  a 
wife  to  him."  About  photo  #2,  she  said,  "Next  to  being  a  wife,  I'll  never  get 
past  being  a  mother."  It  is  of  note  that  her  sense  of  herself  is  expressed 
first  in  relation  to  others.  Other  photos  contained  pictures  of  her  church  (#3) 
"an  awfully  nice  church  with  awfully  nice  people",  her  home  (#4)  "my  home 
covers  a  lot  of  me  because  a  lot  of  things  go  on  there",  her  mailbox  (#5)  "I 
like  to  write  letters",  the  library  (#6)  "which  I  enjoy  a  lot",  a  wildflower  (#7) 
"I  study  them",  the  Hippodrome  (#8)  "This  has  always  been  one  of  my  . 
interests",  a  road  (#9)  "the  little  road  where  I  walk  every  day.  Sometimes 
my  neighbor  and  I  walk  together.  She  invited  me  to  join  a  club".  Many  of 
her  activities  are  solitary-reading,  writing  letters,  taking  walks,  in  part 
because  the  location  of  her  house  is  quite  distant  from  towns. 
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Although  Ziller  (1990)  indicates  that  pictures  of  the  self  relate  to  high 
self-esteem,  while  absence  of  self-photos  relates  to  low  self-esteem;  in  this 
study  only  Alien  scored  high  on  number  of  self-photos,  with  nine  photos 
including  himself.  The  only  other  participant  to  include  pictures  of  herself 
was  Nancy,  who  appeared  in  two  of  her  photos. 

However,  4  participants  included  pictures  of  other  people  (family  or 
friends):  Allen-1,  Carol-3,  Lester-1,  and  Nancy-2.  While  there  were  few 
photos  of  people  among  these  six  sets,  many  of  the  pictures  reflected 
relationships  with  people.  Bruce's  pictures  are  such  an  example.  Although 
he  included  only  two  categories  of  pictures  and  none  of  people,  all  of  his 
pictures  were  of  the  buildings  where  he  did  volunteer  work  helping  people 
with  special  needs.  His  pictures  were  symbolic  of  his  relationships  with 
people.  Another  example  is  a  picture  Nancy  took  of  a  mailbox.  She 
indicated  that  she  carries  on  a  copious  correspondence,  being  at  that 
moment  "behind  27  letters."  Orientation  to  people,  or  self-esteem,  does  not 
adequately  differentiate  between  Satisfied  and  Unsatisfied  persons  in  this 
study. 

Through  his  photos,  Allen  pictured  a  feeling  of  worth  and  optimism 
about  life.  His  photos  communicated  that  he  has  taken  Care  of  others.  He 
disclosed  Initiative  and  Purpose  in  his  political  and  community  activities, 
Competence  and  Creativity  in  his  yard  work  and  art,  and  Intimacy  and 
Fidelity  in  his  feelings  about  his  wife.  He  revealed  Purpose  in  his  many 
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activities  and  a  sense  of  fulfillment  in  his  portrayal  of  himself  through 
pictures. 

In  all  his  photos,  Bruce  symbolically  portrayed  himself  as  a  person 
whose  primary  Purpose  was  Caring  for  others.  His  involvement  with  the 
volunteer  work  of  Bible  and  religious  teaching  for  incarcerated  youths  and 
adults  reflected  a  positive  resolution  of  Erikson's  eight  stages,  with  a 
favorable  outcome  of  Wisdom. 

Carol's  photos  of  her  home,  by  extension,  included  her  family  and  her 
joy  in  her  children  and  her  grandchildren.  Her  sense  of  Generativity  was 
displayed  in  her  Care  for  her  family  and  her  friends,  her  productivity  in  her 
home  and  flowers,  and  her  creativity  in  her  crafts  and  her  artwork.  Her 
favorite  place,  a  "place  to  find  myself,"  reflected  her  balance  in  renewing 
herself  while  reaching  out  to  others. 

While  Lester  disclosed  an  aesthetic  orientation  and  a  deep  sense  of 
Caring  for  others,  his  commentary  often  reflected  the  darker  side  of  life,  as 
in  the  roadside  death  of  a  child,  "ail  the  barbarians  out  there,"  the  Japanese 
officer  cutting  off  the  U.S.  pilot's  head,  and  the  predatory  alligators  beneath 
the  tranquil  surface  of  the  lake.  Such  statements  suggested  resolutions  of 
Erikson's  stages  in  favor  of  Mistrust,  Isolation,  and  Despair. 

Mary's  emphasis  on  flora  and  fauna  also  tended  to  suggest  that  she 
experienced  a  sense  of  Mistrust  over  Trust,  and  of  Isolation  over  Intimacy. 
She  was  the  only  participant  without  any  people  among  her  photographic 
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portrayals  of  herself.  Her  aesthetic  orientation  appeared  to  be  a  substitute 
for  a  sense  of  Hope  and  Ego  Integrity. 

Nancy  comnnunicated  a  sense  of  Intinnacy  with  its  strength  of  Love, 
and  Generativity  with  its  outcome  of  Care,  by  including  in  her  first  pictures 
her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  home.  Her  concern  for  others  (her  family, 
the  church,  writing  letters,  her  neighbor)  was  strong,  but  her  depiction  of 
Isolation  (reading,  writing  letters,  taking  solitary  walks,  house  far  from  town) 
was  stronger. 

Journals 

According  to  Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1992),  journals  are  personal 
documents,  first-person  narratives  produced  by  individuals  to  describe  "their 
actions,  experiences  and  beliefs."  They  are  self-revealing  views  of  the 
experiences  of  the  participants.  The  purpose  of  using  journals  in  research  Is 
to  obtain  detailed  evidence  of  how  these  experiences  appear  to  the 
participants  and  what  meaning  the  experiences  have  for  them.  Journals 
offer  a  personal  perspective,  capturing  people's  moods  and  thoughts. 

After  the  developed  photos  were  returned,  a  small  notebook  was 
distributed  to  each  participant,  with  instructions  to  write  in  the  journal  for  a 
period  of  7  days.  Entries  could  be  their  daily  activities,  their  thoughts, 
wishes,  or  any  subject  which  represented  something  meaningful  in  their 
lives.  They  were  instructed  to  include  no  fewer  than  three  and  no  more  than 
five  separate  entries  each  day.  At  the  next  class  session  the  journals  were 
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returned  to  the  researcher.  The  journal  entries  were  reviewed  and  the 
participants  connnnented  on  what  they  had  written  as  part  of  the  final 
interview.  The  researcher  coded,  condensed,  and  analyzed  the  journal 
entries  for  each  participant. 

The  range  of  orientation  (number  of  categories)  is  as  follows: 

Satisfied  Unsatisfied 

Allen  -  13  Lester  -  13 

Bruce  -  9  Mary  -  14 

Carol  -  15  Nancy  -  18 

The  number  of  categories  was  not  very  different  for  the  Satisfied  as 

compared  to  the  Unsatisfied  participants. 

Allen  went  from  a  focus  on  political  activities  and  yard  work,  to 

thinl<ing  philosophically.  Seven  times  in  the  first  four  days  he  referred  to 

political  activities  and  concerns.  As  an  example,  he  wrote,  "Government 

has  become  self-serving  without  an  imperative  for  accountability."  He  made 

a  "note  to  plan  a  training  course  for  municipal  and  county  commissioners." 

His  concern  about  his  yard  work  "planning  west  wall  shrubbery,"  (mentioned 

three  times),  was  also  prominent  in  his  photos,  as  were  his  political 

activities,  and  his  leadership  in  his  Homeowner's  Association.  He  revealed  a 

marked  interest  in  the  use  of  time  (3),  "must  not  let  procrastination  prevail," 

and  "must  get  yard  work  on  a  more  attentive  schedule,"  and  in  religion  (2), 

"to  church  with  communion  with  common  cup  and  bound  order  of  service." 

His  concern  for  other  people  revealed  itself  throughout  his  journal  entries. 
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"advocate  regular  contract  for  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry  from  {the 
hospital}  with  ARJDC,"  and  "ennergency  trip  to  ARJDC." 

He  expressed  philosophical  thoughts  (6)  during  the  last  three  day's 
entries.  He  commented  on  this  study,  "This  study  could  be  a  vehicle  for  a 
participant's  change  because  of  its  introspectiveness."  He  wondered  about 
the  "value  of  introspectiveness,"  writing,  "I  am  still  torn  between  giving 
value  judgement  to  being  an  extrovert  or  introvert.  Perhaps  some  middle 
ground?  Compromise?"  He  questioned  whether  people  his  age  were  "living 
up  to  other  people's  expectations."  He  wondered  about  the  novel  he  had 
started  in  the  Creative  Writing  class,  "perhaps  will  go  ahead  with  reform 
novel  Two  Worlds." 

Bruce  gave  each  day's  entry  a  title,  then  wrote  about  that  subject. 
He  addressed  9  different  topics  out  of  23  entries.  Although  he  had  fewer 
categories,  he  wrote  more  in  depth  about  each  one.  Since  he  was  on 
vacation  when  he  l<ept  this  journal,  he  described  some  of  his  activities, 
"going  to  the  beach"  and  waking  on  the  beach  with  his  wife,  collecting 
shells.  He  continued,  "Here  on  an  island  we  shall  enjoy  the  beach,  smell  the 
salt  air,  do  some  beach  combing,  and  read  some."  He  remembered 
childhood  experiences  at  the  beach  and  compared  them  with  current 
experiences: 

As  a  child  I  can  remember  the  family  would  go  to  {the  beach}  with 
uncles,  aunts,  nieces  and  nephews  to  spend  a  few  days  in  a  cottage 
at  the  shore.  As  I  grew  old  I  always  enjoyed  walks  in  the  general  area 
to  visit  the  nearby  town.  Nowadays  when  I  walk  the  beach,  I  walk 


with  my  wife  ...  a  shell  collector.  When  we  come  home  from  a  walk 
on  the  beach,  we  inspect  our  collected  specimens.  What  beauty. 
What  symmetry.  The  variety  alone  brings  up  the  question--who  was 
the  master  designer? 

Such  remembrances  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  Life  History 

class  he  is  taking.  He  defined  vacation  as  to  "leave  one  place  for  another" 

and  discussed  the  value  of  "getting  away."  He  wrote: 

Years  ago  I  remember  that  while  living  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  I  noted  that  the  people  from  the  western  mountainous  part 
of  the  state  would  go  southeast  to  the  beach  while  the  folks  from  the 
southeast  .  .  .  would  travel  west  to  the  mountains. 

Bruce  ended  the  first  2  days'  entries  with  Bible  verses.  He  also 
included  Bible  verses  throughout  his  entries  and  did  a  three-page  comparison 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  Day  5.  He  described  going  to  a  craft 
sale  in  a  church  on  Day  6  and  expressed  concern  that  the  church  is  being 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  rather  than  being  used  for  a  "spiritual 
venture."  "What  must  we  do  to  go  back  to  those  times  when  the  church 
was  a  distinct  type  of  building  designed  for  a  distinct  purpose?"  he  asked. 
Bruce's  journal  entries  were  descriptive,  philosophical,  and  educational  (he 
sought  to  impart  information).  He  wrote  very  well.  His  primary  themes 
were  vacation  (7),  beach  and  shells  (4),  religion  (4),  the  Bible  (3),  and  the 
church  (3).  Bruce  concluded  that  "since  retirement  my  life  tends  to  be  a  lot 
more  serene." 

Carol  had  15  categories  out  of  28  entries.  She  had  32  topics  (some 
were  coded  under  two  different  categories).  The  topic  mentioned  most 
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often  was  her  family  (6).  Next  was  old  age  or  older  adults  (4)  and  her 

activities  (4).  Health  (3)  followed.  Both  Carol  and  her  husband  have  health 

problems.  She  also  commented  about  being  a  participant  in  the  research 

study.  She  opened  her  journal  comments  with,  "I  am  a  participant  in  a 

research  study-which  I  think  is  great."  This  was  followed  by  a  soliloquy  on 

older  adults,  commenting  that: 

Too  many  people  'make  off  older  people  as  'has  beens'--we  are  not-- 
we  are  the  same  people  we  have  always  been-just  a  few  years  older-- 
we  enjoy  life--travel--keep  house--cook--clean--enjoy  sex  just  like  we 
did  when  we  were  younger-maybe  more  so--not  so  many  worries. 

She  explained  that  although  they  still  had  worries,  they  were  different 

worries,  such  as  "being  forgetful--and  our  health."  She  wrote  that  having  a 

partner  made  it  easier.  In  discussing  her  oil  painting  classes,  she  said  that 

they  had  helped,  and  that  they  were  "calming,  restful,  and  fun".  She  added: 

I  want  to  talk  about  our  last  trip-was  back  in  time  50  years-enjoyed 
it  so  much.  Every  night-weather  permitting-around  a  bonfire-you 
never  have  to  be  alone  or  lonely-you  just  fit  right  in-we  need  more  of 
these  things  where  older  people  can  feel  free  to  join  in-lonely  people- 
that's  why  I  feel  these  classes  ...  are  great.  As  well  as  learning,  we 
meet  new  people.  The  learning  and  sharing  give  us  more  to  talk 
about-makes  you  feel  like  you  count.  This  is  very  important. 

In  writing  about  a  visit  from  her  family,  she  commented,  "I  can't 

imagine  life  without  children.  If  my  husband  and  I  hadn't  taken  these 

classes  we  would  have  missed  so  much-and  so  would  our  children."  She 

explained,  "We  give  our  paintings  to  our  children."  She  further  offers  that 

the  class  "has  made  us  interested  in  museums-so  as  we  travel  we  stop  at 

places  we  never  thought  of  before."  She  also  wrote,  "I  stay  busy-try  to 
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work  my  brain-feed  it--to  keep  it  going--oil  painting  classes  have  helped." 
She  described  the  benefits  of  the  class  as  having  a  helpful  teacher,  meeting 
good  new  friends,  developing  new  interests,  keeping  her  brain  active,  and 
seeing  the  world  differently.  She  noted  that  she  never  thought  that  she 
could  paint,  but  was  pleased  to  have  developed  a  new  talent. 

Lester's  journal  yielded  13  topics  out  of  26  entries.  The  topic  he 
mentioned  most  frequently  was  his  writing  project  (7).  His  next  most 
mentioned  topic  was  a  doctor  (5)  whom  he  was  seeing  for  X-rays  (3)  during 
this  particular  week.  He  described  going  to  three  different  hospitals  on  3 
different  days,  only  to  be  turned  away  because  of  broken  equipment  or 
missing  orders  for  the  X-rays.  He  did  not  get  the  prescribed  X-rays  until  the 
4th  day.  His  entries  were  full  of  medical  problems,  financial  problems,  and 
the  importance  to  him  of  this  writing  project,  "I  seem  to  have  an  internal 
countdown  system  that  demands  that  I  complete  the  thing  on  my  mind 
quickly,"  and  "The  day  was  spent  straightening  out  my  files  and  getting 
things  together  so  I  can  complete  my  writing  of  this  text."  He  wrote  that 
when  he  finished  "I  will  have  purged  my  mind  of  things  that  have  been 
sitting  there  for  years."  He  wrote  of  the  sameness  of  the  days,  "Another 
day  that  is  a  total  repetition  of  every  other  day,"  the  medications  he  must 
take  for  his  condition  (diabetes),  the  indifference  and  misdiagnosis  of  the 
doctor  and  his  anger  toward  her,  the  three  return  trips  necessary  to  get  the 
set  of  X-rays  prescribed  for  him,  and  insurance  and  money  problems.  He 
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wrote  that  he  had  received  a  notice  that  the  insurance  company  had  paid  his 
doctor,  but  that  he  had  not  been  reimbursed  for  medical  bills  he  had  paid 
much  earlier,  "I  am  broke  and  could  use  the  money,  but  that  incompetent 
quack  has  milked  the  system  with  her  rapid  billing,  and  that  for  rotten 
service."  On  the  fifth  day,  he  wrote,  "I  awoke  this  morning  and  completed 
the  usual  routine.  I  was,  for  some  reason,  troubled,  and  the  mood  continued 
for  the  entire  day."  Another  day  he  wrote,  "I  figured  out,  sadly,  that  I  won't 
be  able  to  visit  my  children  for  Thanksgiving,  and  probably  not  for 
Christmas."  Pain,  anger,  and  depression  colored  Lester's  writing.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  resolved  Erikson's  eighth  stage  positively,  but  intimates 
that  the  Creative  Writing  class  is  part  of  his  effort  in  this  direction. 

Mary  addressed  14  topics  out  of  23  entries.  The  subject  most  often 
mentioned  was  her  car  (7),  as  she  was  having  car  problems  during  this 
week.  "What  a  disappointment!  The  man  can't  come  to  repair  my  car  until 
next  Monday  or  Tuesday!  Surely  I  can't  wait  that  long."  Her  next  most 
mentioned  topics  were  the  weather  (3),  neighbors  (3),  and  her  church  (3). 
She  was  concerned  with  the  weather,  as  she  works  out  of  doors.  "Wow! 
Today  is  as  cold  as  last  Monday!  How  can  I  stay  warm  outside  at  work?" 
She  mentioned  her  neighbor  who  was  trying  to  help  her  repair  her  car. 
"After  lunch  I  made  one  last-ditch  call  to  the  neighbors  and  the  husband  was 
home  who  agreed  to  remove  the  starter."  Two  entries  each  focused  on  a 
friend  who  was  a  disabled  veteran,  "Being  able  to  go  out  into  the  sunshine  is 
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better  than  being  bedridden  at  home  like  the  Korean  Vet  across  town  .  .  . 
an  injured  child,  her  job,  and  money.  "Having  a  job  standing  in  the  cold  .  .  . 
does  not  pay  enough  to  warrant  pains  in  my  side  from  possible  pleurisy." 
Her  financial  problems  were  making  it  difficult  for  her  to  get  her  car  repaired. 
She  described  a  fire  in  her  church  and  the  efforts  of  the  congregation  to  deal 
with  it.  Her  journal  was  full  of  sad  and  problematic  comments.  The  general 
tone  of  the  pages  was  dark,  worried,  and  forlorn. 

Nancy's  journal  revealed  18  topics  out  of  32  entries,  the  greatest 
number  of  separate  topics  and  entries  among  the  6  participants.  The  topic 
she  mentioned  most  frequently  was  the  telephone  (6),  which  linked  her  with 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  "The  telephone  has  blessed  us  today."  Her 
next  most  frequent  topics  were  friends  (3),  and  aesthetic  orientation  (3), 
followed  by  mention  of  the  class  (2),  her  neighbors  (2),  and  letters  (2).  She 
wrote  that  she  "thoroughly  enjoyed  Bridge  class  today.  Ray  had  some 
interesting  viewpoints  that  gave  me  a  new  slant  to  conventional  methods  I 
had  used  for  years,"  and  that  she  looked  forward  to  attending  the  class.  As 
Nancy  and  her  husband  live  out  in  the  country  with  no  near  neighbors, 
methods  of  communication  with  others,  such  as  the  telephone  and  letters  "I 
still  owe  27  personal  letters,"  were  very  important  to  her.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  telephone  and  letters  in  her  journal  indicated  her  efforts  to 
overcome  her  sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation.  She  mentioned  her 
husband's  disability,  but  did  not  express  concern  over  it  as  Lester  did  over 
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his  own  personal  health  problem.  She  and  her  husband  appeared  to  have 
enough  money  to  deal  with  their  needs  and  wants.  An  entry  on  the  fifth 
day  revealed  that  they  wrote  their  obituaries  and  discussed  funeral  plans 
that  afternoon. 

We  have  cremation  plans  all  arranged,  but  had  never  written  our  obits. 
Now  we  need  to  think  about  memorial  services-where  to  have  them, 
who  to  conduct  them  and  where  to  have  our  ashes  scattered.  We 
think  the  north  Georgia  mountains  in  the  foothills  of  the  Big  Smokies 
would  be  a  lovely  resting  place.  We  have  camped  and  visited  that 
area  so  many  times  and  love  it  there. 

With  this  entry,  Nancy  and  her  husband  revealed  that  they  had  taken 

steps  to  deal  with  their  mortality,  a  necessary  step  in  resolving  Erikson's 

eighth  stage.  Nancy's  journal  was  very  well  written  in  an  upbeat  style  and 

expressed  a  high  aesthetic  orientation,  as  in  her  entry: 

Although  there  are  a  few  frustrations  living  in  the  country,  I  reflected 
on  how  much  we  enjoy  the  quiet  country  side.  We  find  much  peace 
and  serenity  here.  To  others  we  may  seem  to  be  living  in  the 
boondocks,  but  to  us  the  weeds  are  wildflowers,  the  'sticks'  are  quiet 
woods  and  the  birds's  songs  a  welcome  change  from  the  sirens  and 
clamorous  sounds  of  the  city. 

Allen  revealed  the  strength  of  Care  in  his  concern  for  helping  others; 
Competence,  the  strength  that  flows  from  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Industry, 
in  his  work  in  his  home  and  in  his  community;  Purpose,  the  outgrowth  of 
initiative,  in  his  political  activities  and  Homeowners'  Association,  and  in  his 
concern  with  his  use  of  time;  the  creativity  of  Generativity  in  his  novel;  and 
the  introspection  which  is  a  hallmark  of  life  review  as  an  element  of  the 
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Bruce's  journal  entries  portrayed  elennents  of  life  review  in  his 
memories  of  childhood  as  compared  to  the  present.  His  aesthetic  nature 
was  revealed  in  his  admiration  of  the  seashells.  His  concern  for  religion  and 
the  church  expressed  his  basic  Trust  "which  results  In  periods  of  rest  and 
contentment"  as  the  basis  for  a  positive  sense  of  well-being,  and  a  caring  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

Carol  revealed  again  her  concern  for  her  family  (Care),  her  pleasure  in 
having  a  partner  (Love,  from  Intimacy),  her  Generativity  in  creativity 
(paintings),  and  her  Initiative  (Purpose)  in  taking  classes  and  learning  new 
things.  Her  sense  of  Competence  in  developing  a  new  talent  was  evidenced 
here.  She  expressed  Autonomy  in  her  eagerness  to  investigate  new  things, 
and  in  her  curiosity  and  adventurousness.  Learning  demands  Industry, 
which  leads  to  Competence  and  active  participation  in  making  and  doing.  In 
the  sharing  of  mutual  interests  she  showed  Intimacy  and  Love. 

Lester  showed  the  satisfaction  of  persisting  purposefully  and 
expressed  Generativity  in  productivity  and  creativity.  However,  his  reaction 
to  his  medical  and  financial  problems  suggested  an  unfavorable  ratio  of 
Mistrust  over  Trust,  although  he  showed  Initiative  and  Purpose  in  his 
writing.  In  avoiding  commitment  and  not  gaining  Fidelity,  he  appeared  to 
experience  a  sense  of  Isolation.  He  expressed  much  anger  and  sadness, 
signs  of  Stagnation  and  Despair.  He  betrayed  a  hopeless  and  defeated 
feeling  as  he  viewed  the  world  around  him,  appearing  to  feel  little  part  of  it. 
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Erikson  (1988)  wrote,  "a  needy  person,  alone,  in  distress,  unattended, 
produces  Despair."  Lester  appeared  to  be  struggling  to  integrate  the 
strength  and  purpose  necessary  to  maintain  wholeness  in  the  face  of 
disintegrating  physical  capacities,  but  losing  the  battle  in  his  feelings  of 
Despair.  He  wrote  of  the  sanneness  of  the  days,  an  expression  of 
Stagnation.  His  example  of  the  alligators  beneath  the  tranquil  waters, 
waiting  to  attack,  seemed  to  disclose  a  feeling  of  Mistrust.  It  is 
questionable  whether  his  Integrating  capacity  was  strong  enough  to  offset 
his  physical  disintegration,  and  his  many  losses.  Without  love,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  resort  to  disengagement,  and  to  find  solace  in  solitude,  resulting 
in  Isolation. 

Mary  revealed  Doubt  and  frustration  and  a  limited  sense  of  Autonomy. 
She  spoke  of  discouragement  resulting  from  the  deprivation  of  closeness  and 
nurturance  (loss  of  husband)  which  stemmed  from  Isolation  and  from  her 
losses  related  to  her  financial  and  health  problems.  Her  negative  view  of 
events  suggested  a  ratio  in  favor  of  Despair  over  Ego  Integrity. 

Nancy's  comments  reveal  vigorous  attempts  to  overcome  Isolation 
(letters,  telephone,  going  to  classes).  She  portrayed  the  strength  of  Love 
stemming  from  Intimacy  in  her  comments  about  her  husband.  She  wrote  of 
dealing  with  her  mortality  (writing  her  obituary),  an  element  of  Ego  Integrity. 
She  expressed  feelings  of  peace  and  serenity,  and  revealed  an  Integrity 
strong  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of  her  husband's  health  and  their  former 
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way  of  life.  Her  accomplishments  through  attending  classes  revealed 
Purpose,  Initiative,  Curiosity,  and  the  Will  to  improve. 

Summary 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  lives  as  a  whole,  4  of  the 
participants  responded  that  they  felt  good  about  their  lives  and  basically 
would  not  change  them  (Allen,  Bruce,  Carol,  and  Nancy).  Five  of  them 
(Allen,  Bruce,  Carol,  Mary  and  Nancy)  mentioned  aspects  of  their  careers 
with  which  they  were  pleased.  All  6  participants  spoke  of  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  in  their  lives.  On  the  negative  side,  Lester  and  Mary 
indicated  that  they  had  wanted  to  do  things  in  their  lives  that  they  could  not 
do,  and  Lester  and  Nancy  said  that  they  cannot  do  things  in  retirement  that 
they  would  like  to  do.  Lester  and  Mary  wished  that  their  lives  had  been 
different,  and  Bruce  wished  that  he  had  changed  his  life  by  becoming  a 
Christian  sooner. 


CHAPTER  5 
STUDENT  THOUGHT  AND  REPRESENTATION 

Introduction 

According  to  Erikson,  the  eighth  and  final  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity 
versus  Despair,  enconnpasses  the  primary  psychosocial  task  of  late 
adulthood,  the  psychological  crisis  of  old  age.  Erikson  defines  Ego  Integrity 
as  the  "acceptance  of  one's  one  and  only  life  cycle  as  something  that  had  to 
be  and  that,  by  necessity,  permitted  of  no  substitutions"  (Erikson,  1950, 
p.  268).  Integrity  includes  the  concepts  of  taking  pleasure  in  activities, 
achieving  major  life  goals,  feeling  worthwhile,  and  being  optimistic  about 
life.  A  person  with  integrity  has  taken  care  of  things  and  people,  has  been 
able  to  adapt  to  the  triumphs  and  disappointments  inherent  in  being,  and  has 
been  the  originator  of  others,  or  the  generator  of  products  and  ideas 
(Erikson,  1961).  Integrity  implies  emotional  integration,  transcendence  of 
the  limitations  of  self,  a  new  and  different  love  of  one's  parents,  a  readiness 
to  defend  the  dignity  of  one's  own  life  style,  and  the  acceptance  of  one's 
life  (Erikson,  1950).  Joan  Erikson  (1988)  suggests  that  it  means  "to  live 
fully  and  meaningfully--for  and  with  others"  (p.  187).  The  person  with  Ego 
Integrity  gathers  the  experiences  of  a  long  and  eventful  life  into  a  meaningful 
pattern  (Erikson,  1988).  Integrity  implies  completeness,  or  having  come  full 
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circle.  Moody  (1987/88)  suggests  that  it  is  to  know  ourselves  as  a  whole, 
who  we  really  are,  while  Erikson  (1978)  suggests  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  every  hunnan  being's  integrity  is  religious.  Finally,  Ego  Integrity 
innplies  a  cumulative  favorable  balance  of  the  strengths  of  the  seven  past 
stages:  hope,  will,  purpose,  connpetence,  fidelity,  love,  care;  and  the 
ennergence  of  the  strength  of  the  eighth  and  final  stage:  Wisdom. 

Erikson  (1982)  describes  Despair  as  "autonomy  weakened,  initiative 
lost,  intimacy  missed,  generativity  neglected."  It  is  the  feeling  that  one's  life 
has  been  without  real  meaning,  that  the  time  is  now  too  short  to  make 
meaningful  changes,  and  that  there  is  no  further  chance  to  find  an 
alternative  path  to  an  acceptable  life  (Brodzinsky,  et  al.,  1986).  Joan 
Erikson  (1988)  suggests  that  with  approaching  death,  individuals  feel  that 
their  vitality  has  been  "spent,  or  possibly  ill-spent"  (p.  105).  Moody 
(1987/88)  writes  that  "one  is  no  longer  getting  ready  for  anything"  (p.  36). 
Therefore,  Despair  encompasses  a  fear  of  death,  the  sense  that  one's  life 
cycle  is  not  acceptable  as  it  has  been  lived,  and  the  feeling  that  the  time  is 
now  too  short  to  try  an  alternative  way  of  life  (Erikson,  1964).  Despair  may 
be  expressed  as  feelings  of  bitterness,  disgust,  or  fear  of  death.  Such 
despair  may  be  expressed  as  disgust  over  the  futility  and  pettiness  of  human 
life  (Brodzinsky,  et  al.,  1986,  p.  500).  "Disgust  hides  despair--if  often  only 
in  the  form  of  a  'thousand  little  disgusts'"  (Erikson,  1950,  p.  269). 
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In  this  inner  struggle  there  is  no  perfect  outcome.  It  is  the  balance  of 
positive  over  negative,  the  favorable  ratio  that  is  innportant.  The  individual 
who  has  a  favorable  ratio  of  integrity  over  despair  has  integrated  the 
successes  and  failures  of  life  and  accepted  that  life  has  had  order  and 
nneaning.  There  is  a  lack  of  fear  of  death  and  a  sense  of  a  purpose  fulfilled 
in  this  person's  life  (Brodzinsky,  et  al.,  1986).  A  favorable  ratio  of  Ego 
Integrity  over  Despair  is  the  positive  outcome  of  this  crisis.  The  virtue 
obtained  through  successfully  negotiating  this  final  stage  and  achieving  Ego 
Integrity,  was  labeled  by  Erikson  as  Wisdom.  Brodzinsky,  et  al.  (1986) 
define  wisdom  as  "detached  yet  active  concern  with  life  itself,  in  the  face  of 
death  itself"  (p.  500).  Wisdom,  he  writes,  maintains  integrity  in  the  face  of 
bodily  and/or  mental  declines.  Schlein  (1986)  wrote  of  wisdom  as  the 
outcome  of  accumulated  knowledge,  inclusive  understanding,  and  mature 
judgement.  To  Joan  Erikson  (1988),  wisdom  includes  childlikeness  with  its 
genuinely  humble  curiosity,  and  the  integration  of  right  and  left  brain 
activities,  of  logical  functioning  combined  with  imaginative,  spontaneous, 
yet  disciplined  aspects  of  creativity.  She  listed  10  attributes  of  wisdom: 
interdependence  and  interrelatedness,  acceptance  of  the  cycle  of  life  from 
integration  to  disintegration,  resilience,  empathy,  humor,  humility,  a  sense  of 
the  complexity  of  living,  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  sustained 
relationships,  caritas,  and  existential  identity. 
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Observations 

To  discover  the  ways  in  which  the  participants  of  this  study  derived 
meaning  from  their  classes,  these  older  students  were  observed  as  they 
attended  their  class  sessions.  The  observations  in  these  classes  were 
carried  out  during  a  7-week  semester,  with  the  researcher  attending  each  of 
the  four  classes  (Creative  Writing,  Life  History,  Oil  Painting,  and  Bridge) 
weekly  during  the  entire  semester.  During  the  observations,  the  researcher 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  students  were  very  positive  and 
supportive  of  each  other.  Also,  the  instructors  were  uniformly  positive, 
complimentary,  and  supportive  of  the  students.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
classrooms  was  very  upbeat  and  often  joyful.  However,  there  was  always 
an  underlying  current  of  serious  attention  to  the  achievement  of  the  purpose 
for  their  being  in  these  classes.  Darkenwald  and  Merriam  (1982)  suggest 
that  the  older  person's  tasks  to  be  completed,  conflicts  to  be  resolved,  and 
growth  to  be  accomplished  all  involve  some  form  of  learning.  The  activities 
and  interactions  in  the  classes  revealed  how  these  courses  served  to  support 
and  enhance  the  positive  attitudes  of  the  students  toward  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  these  older  students  while  they 
engaged  in  a  learning  experience.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  class 
observations  may  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  A  briefer  discussion  of  the  class 
experiences  is  included  here. 
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Creative  Writing  Class 

The  Creative  Writing  class  was  held  in  a  traditional  classroom  on  the 
local  connmunity  college  campus.  The  room  was  relatively  barren,  with  bare 
white  walls,  standard  desks  set  in  rows,  gray/green  commercial  carpeting, 
and  purple  and  yellow  drapes  over  the  windows  along  the  outside  wall.  A 
teacher's  desk  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room,  before  the  blackboard. 
At  this  desk  sat  the  instructor,  Rudy.  Rudy,  an  editor  at  a  nearby  university 
and  a  widely  acclaimed  author,  was  also  close  to  retirement. 

The  class  met  every  Monday  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  nine  students  were  in  attendance,  four  of  whom 
were  over  60  years  of  age.  These  four  students  took  the  LLSS.  The 
researcher  was  impressed  that  the  major  theme  expressed  in  conversation 
with  these  test  takers  was  one  of  pride  in  their  work  and  in  what  they  had 
accomplished.  This  was  the  only  class  observed  in  which  there  were  more 
male  than  female  (6  male,  3  female)  students.  There  was  one  older  couple 
attending  this  class.  They  told  the  researcher  that  they  had  come  to  the 
area  because  of  the  culture  and  educational  opportunities  here.  However, 
they  had  to  drop  out  of  the  class  after  the  second  meeting,  when  the 
husband  required  surgery.  By  mid-semester  there  were  only  five  students  in 
attendance,  four  men  and  one  woman.  Two  of  these  students  gradually 
stopped  coming,  and  one  of  the  remaining  males,  a  younger  man,  was 
seldom  ready  to  read  anything  that  he  had  written.  The  course  format  called 
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for  the  students  to  read  their  original  work  each  class,  but  this  young  man 
connplained  that  it  was  too  difficult  to  prepare  a  new  piece  of  writing  each 
week. 

Students  were  allowed  to  read  anything  that  they  had  written.  Some 
of  them  read  poetry,  some  read  short  stories,  and  Allen  even  read  a  letter  to 
the  editor.  The  only  class  requirement  was  that  the  students  had  written 
the  work  themselves.  Rudy  responded  to  their  readings  with  ideas  and 
suggestions.  He  taught  the  course  by  talking  about  the  elements  of  creative 
writing  and  publishing,  by  encouraging  the  class  members  to  write  and  then 
to  read  their  work  aloud,  and  by  offering  the  students  constructive  criticism 
about  their  writing. 

Allen  attended  all  but  the  last  class  session,  and  Lester  never  missed  a 
class.  Lester  was  the  most  productive  writer  of  the  group,  although  he  was 
usually  quiet  whenever  he  was  not  reading  his  stories.  Allen's  writings  were 
described  by  Rudy  as  having  "sort  of  a  Brave  New  World"  style.  Lester 
wrote  stories  about  a  love  triangle  and  knights  of  the  round  table.  They 
contained  elements  of  love  and  bawdy  humor. 

Lester  and  a  younger  man  were  the  only  two  students  attending  the 
last  night  of  classes.  During  the  previous  class,  Lester  and  Rudy  had  shared 
some  of  their  experiences  during  wartime.  Rudy  and  Lester  had  fought  in 
different  armies  in  the  same  war.  Rudy  was  a  tank  commander  and  Lester 
served  on  a  ship.  Lester  was  very  affected  by  his  experiences  in  the  war,  as 
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was  Rudy.  Lester  had  written  and  read  aloud  a  very  detailed  description  of  a 

battle.  He  talked  about  being  on  a  big  carrier  when  two  bonnbers  hit  the 

ship.  "Seventy-five  men  were  killed.  One  was  my  best  friend."  He  had 

never  before  revealed  this  incident,  he  shared.  Rudy  responded,  "That's 

kind  of  a  bench  mark.  You  see  everything  against  that." 

This  last  night  they  started  to  speak  about  their  experiences: 

Rudy:  Sometimes  you  wonder  why  you're  here.  As  long  as  you  live, 
the  sounds  and  smells  are  in  your  mind.  For  years,  I  couldn't  use  a 
lighter,  because  seeing  the  flame  made  me  expect  an  explosion. 

Lester:  You  never  forget  these  things.  There  was  no  place  on  that 
ship  that  was  safe.  Even  with  2900  guys,  there  was  no  way  to 
predict  where  was  safe. 

Rudy:  The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  Russian  sector  of  Vienna  was 
to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  The  cold  to  me  was  a  horror. 
Indochina  seemed  pleasant  in  comparison. 

Lester:  To  me,  it  was  the  Japanese.  And  you  never  knew  what  was 
going  on.  I  didn't  know  until  3  years  after  the  war.  Communication 
broke  down.  The  radar  screen  broke  down.  Everything  broke  down. 

Rudy:  I  never  knew  where  we  were.  We  had  to  listen  to  the  BBC. 
They  knew. 

Lester:  We  were  part  of  something  too  big  for  us.  I  can't  ever  get  it 
out  of  my  mind. 

Rudy:  One  guy--they  shot  his  face  away.  You  can  go  nuts. 
Both:  War  is  hell. 

Lester:  Everyone  who  ever  served  in  the  military  is  special  to  me,  no 
matter  who  they  are. 
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Such  sharing  served  a  double  purpose.  In  reflecting  on  their  wartime 
experiences,  Lester  and  Rudy  were  using  reminiscence  as  a  coping 
mechanism  in  response  to  the  stress  of  their  earlier  experiences  (Lewis, 
1971),  and  of  offering  each  other  support.  As  in  a  support  group,  they  gave 
"each  other  the  sharing  of  a  common  distressing  experience,  and  with  it  a 
unique  companionship"  (Nichols  &  Jenkinson,  1991,  p.  3).  Nichols  and 
Jenkinson  wrote  that  "the  act  of  self-disclosure  in  the  presence  of  others 
who  support  and  value  the  disclosure  leads  to  a  growth  in  self-awareness 
and  self-acceptance"  (p.  4).  The  importance  of  peer  support  prevails 
throughout  the  social  support  literature.  Butler  (1963)  suggested  that  such 
activities  may  assist  in  the  integration  of  the  personality,  or  Ego  Integrity. 
Boylin,  Gordon,  and  Nehrke  (1976)  reported  that  individuals  who  reminisced 
scored  higher  on  a  measure  of  Ego  Integrity.  Price  (1991)  suggested  that  it 
can  serve  as  a  means  to  interpret  the  past  and  fit  it  into  the  meaning  of  their 
lives.  Also,  this  type  of  sharing,  as  Sherron  and  Lumsden  (1990)  suggested, 
can  actually  be  a  therapy  for  persons  in  dealing  with  the  decrements  of 
aging.  While  Allen  scored  high  on  the  LLSS,  indicating  a  basic  satisfaction 
with  his  life,  Lester's  low  score  reflected  a  lack  of  satisfaction.  Lester's  lack 
of  satisfaction  with  his  life  was  not  attributable  only  to  his  age  and  situation, 
but  was  also  the  result  of  worsening  diabetes. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  Allen  received  from  this  class  included 
positive  feedback  such  as  praise  and  encouragement,  public  recognition, 
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social  networking,  guidance  in  his  writing,  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
new  skill.  Like  Allen,  Lester  received  encouragement  and  praise,  social 
networking,  public  recognition  for  his  work,  and  personal  and  creative 
support.  He  also  told  of  receiving  help  fronn  the  positive  feedback  of  the 
teacher  and  his  classmates,  which  provided  him  with  the  further  motivation 
to  write.  Additionally,  reminiscing  and  sharing  distressing  personal 
experiences  gave  Lester  an  opportunity  for  growth  in  self-acceptance  and 
the  support  that  comes  from  a  shared  experience.  The  praise  Lester 
received  from  the  instructor  and  fellow  students  in  this  class  provided  him 
with  high  social  and  psychological  benefits  and  with  the  potential  to 
enhance  his  life  satisfaction. 

Fantasy  and  spinning  tales  are  natural  attributes  of  playfulness,  which 
contributes  to  imagination,  a  playful  involvement  in  life,  and  a  "creative 
integrity"  (Erikson,  1988).  Playfulness  may  be  expressed  as  humor,  a 
characteristic  expressed  in  many  of  Lester's  pieces  (Appendix  H). 

Creative  older  adults  are  more  reflective  and  contemplative,  and  are 
stimulated  to  greater  self-discovery.  Creativity  contributes  to  self-discovery 
and  self-actualization.  According  to  Dohr  &  Portillo  (1990),  the  creative 
activity  offered  in  educational  courses  serves  to  maintain  and  enhance 
lifelong  development.  They  write  that  evidence  shows  that  creative  activity 
can  yield  such  social  benefits  as  public  recognition,  increased  family  interest 
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and  social  networking;  and  the  psychological  benefits  of  thought  stinnulation, 
goal  setting,  and  enhanced  self-esteem. 
Life  History  Class 

In  all  of  Erikson's  eight  stages,  there  is  an  inner  struggle,  or  as  he 
describes  it,  a  crisis.  The  struggle,  or  crisis,  of  old  age  is  to  integrate  the 
strength  and  purpose  necessary  to  maintain  wholeness  in  the  face  of 
disintegrating  physical  capacities.  The  integrating  capacity  must  be  strong 
enough  to  offset  physical  disintegration  and  to  endure  the  many  losses  of 
this  final  period  of  life  (Erikson,  1988).  This  inner  struggle  is  facilitated 
through  the  process  Butler  (1963)  described  as  life  review.  Life  review,  the 
major  developmental  task  of  old  age,  is  the  process  of  organizing  the 
memories  and  reinterpreting  the  actions  and  decisions  that  shaped  one's  life. 
Life  review,  according  to  Butler  (1963),  includes  reminiscing,  and 
operationalizes  to  some  extent  Erikson's  concept  of  Ego  Integrity.  Through 
this  process  of  organized  reminiscence,  the  older  adult  is  searching  for 
images  and  themes  that  will  give  meaning  and  coherence  to  their  lives. 
Through  life  review,  people  attempt  to  gain  a  final  understanding  of 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them.  This  review  is  an  internal  process,  a 
part  of  the  preparation  for  death  (Brodzinsky,  et  al.,  1986).  If  life  review 
turns  out  well,  it  results  in  the  integration  of  the  personality,  or  Ego 
Integrity.  If  it  results  in  anger,  guilt,  and  depression,  the  outcome  is  Despair. 
According  to  Moody  (1987/88),  "we  all  need  to  tell  our  stories  and  if  we 
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bear  this  burden  alone,  then  this  is  despair"  (p.  39).  Research,  as  reported 
by  Merriann  (1990),  considers  the  writing  of  a  life  history  as  a  form  of  life 
review.  The  opportunity  for  these  older  students  to  write  and  tell  their 
stories  was  provided  in  the  Life  History  class. 

The  Life  History  class  met  at  a  local  retirement  village,  from  3:00- 
5:00  p.m.  every  Monday  afternoon  for  the  7-week  semester.  The  class 
consisted  of  13  women  and  3  men.  The  class  met  in  a  public  room  of  the 
retirement  village  apartment  complex,  which  was  attractively  arranged,  with 
carpeting  in  shades  of  pink,  turquoise,  and  grey.  The  only  two  windows 
were  in  an  alcove  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Tables  were  arranged  In  the 
shape  of  a  "U",  with  the  bottom  line  of  the  "U"  facing  the  front,  where 
Sarah  stood  at  a  podium.  Since  the  podium  was  used  at  the  supper  hour, 
Sarah  often  had  to  substitute  a  cardboard  box  to  hold  her  notes.  Lights 
were  directed  right  below  each  fixture,  making  the  room  as  a  whole  seem 
somewhat  dim,  although  the  light  was  bright  for  those  sitting  directly  under 
the  fixtures.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  always  comfortable. 

Sarah  was  a  retired  assistant  professor  in  a  university  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  a  former  state  director  of  mental  health  services  for  the 
aging.  After  30  years  of  working  with  the  elderly,  using  a  clinical  life  history 
form,  Sarah  said  that  she  saw  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  life  history  in  her 
work.    She  decided  to  revise  the  form  and  use  it  in  teaching  a  life  history 
class.  She  said  that  she  considered  herself  a  guide  in  helping  the  students 
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to  write  their  life  histories.  She  conducted  this  class  in  a  slightly  more 
fornnal  manner  than  the  other  instructors  in  this  study. 

The  students  in  this  class  bought  manuals  which  Sarah  had  written  to 
be  used  as  a  step  by  step  guide  in  writing  their  life  history.  Sarah  assigned 
a  section  of  the  manual  to  be  read  each  week,  then  discussed  the  material  in 
class.  She  began  by  instructing  them  in  a  way  to  make  a  life  framework, 
then  showed  them  how  to  use  this  framework  to  direct  their  writing.  Sarah 
addressed  a  different  period  in  the  lives  of  her  students  with  each  class, 
starting  with  their  grandparents  and  parents,  and  continuing  with  their  birth 
and  infancy,  childhood,  school  years,  adolescence,  marriage  and  starting 
their  own  family,  careers,  and  old  age.  Her  format  related  rather  well  to 
Erikson's  eight  stages  of  life.  Sarah  asked  questions  to  make  her  students 
think,  such  as,  "What  did  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  teen?  How  did  you 
settle  on  one  particular  job?  How  were  doors  opened  for  you  along  the 
way?  What  traits  were  you  going  to  change  in  your  spouse?"  In  response 
to  one  of  Sarah's  questions,  "How  did  you  meet  your  spouse?"  Mary 
remembered, 

Can  I  say  something  along  that  line?  I  had  a  brother  and  sister-in-law 
who  came  over  one  day  and  said  they  wanted  to  take  me  for  a  ride. 
When  I  went  with  them,  they  asked  me,  "Can't  you  find  anyone  to 
get  married  to?"  They  didn't  want  an  old  maid  sister.  I  have  laughed 
and  laughed  about  that. 

Other  questions  that  Sarah  asked  included:  "What  do  you  count 
among  the  rewards  of  having  raised  a  family?  What  visions  do  you  carry? 
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How  are  you  responding  to  your  aging?"  According  to  Sarah,  "Each  of  you 
has  a  novel  in  you." 

Sarah  brought  a  nunnber  of  books  (biographies  and  autobiographies)  to 
each  class,  and  illustrated  each  step  in  the  life  history  with  an  excerpt  from 
one  of  the  books.  These  books  were  on  the  reading  list  which  she  had 
included  in  the  manual.  She  sometimes  walked  around  the  class  to  see 
what  the  students  had  done,  making  suggestions  and  helping  them  with 
various  recording  methods.  As  the  students  finished  writing  an  episode, 
they  were  encouraged  to  bring  it  to  class  to  read. 

After  discussing  the  topic  for  each  week,  students  would  volunteer  to 
read  what  they  had  written  during  that  week.  There  were  always  positive 
and  supportive  responses  from  their  classmates  to  these  well-written 
excerpts,  an  example  of  the  social  benefits  of  public  recognition  in  the 
creative  process  (Dohr  &  Portillo,  1990).  The  class  members  appeared  to  be 
very  interested  and  very  involved.  Almost  everyone  contributed.  As  various 
students  recounted  memories,  they  triggered  other  memories  in  their 
classmates,  prompting  these  students  to  speak  of  including  these  newly 
recalled  episodes  in  their  own  life  histories,  in  addition  to  sharing  these 
stories  orally  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Sometimes  these  memories,  or 
information  they  received  when  talking  with  family  and  friends,  gave  them  a 
new  understanding  of  their  parents  or  of  themselves,  they  recounted.  This 
new  understanding  was  illustrated  when  Sarah  asked,  "How  did  your 
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parents  express  their  love  for  you?"  Mary  replied,  "I  once  asked  them  if 
they  loved  me,  because  I  couldn't  tell."  Then  after  some  class  discussion 
about  how  people  show  their  love  for  each  other,  Mary  decided  that  the  fact 
that  her  mother  made  biscuits  for  the  family  every  morning  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  nose  because  she  was  allergic  to  flour,  was  an 
indication  of  her  mother's  love  for  her  and  her  siblings.  This  memory  offered 
Mary  a  new,  very  meaningful  interpretation  of  her  mother's  feelings  for  her. 

More  than  one  student  in  the  class  read  their  versions  of  the  stock 
market  crash  in  1929,  and  its  effect  on  them  and  their  families.  As  the 
class  members  talked  of  trying  to  find  "sense  in  what  happened  to  us," 
Sarah  responded,  "These  experiences  show  adaptation  and  great  strength  of 
character  on  your  part  and  we  want  the  reader  to  get  to  know  you  that 
way."  By  this  response,  Sarah  helped  the  students  gain  a  new  perspective 
of  themselves  and  their  experiences,  and  reinforced  the  class  members  in 
resolving  Erikson's  8th  stage.  Such  experiences,  as  Hately  (1987/88) 
reported,  lead  older  adults  to  deeper  levels  of  personal  insight  and  self- 
understanding. 

Sarah  was  always  very  enthusiastic  and  supportive  of  the  students. 
She  told  the  class  that  they  were  quite  unique  in  writing  their  life  history. 
"Wanting  to  start  is  one  thing,"  she  said,  "but  follow-through  is  another 
thing."  Several  of  the  students  in  this  class  shared  that  they  were  writing 
their  life  histories  to  give  to  their  children,  so  that  they  would  know  more 
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about  their  roots.  This  type  of  motivation  relates  to  Erikson's  stage  of 
Generativity,  a  sense  of  productivity  and  creativity,  and  of  wanting  to 
contribute  to  future  generations.  A  positive  resolution  of  this  stage  paves 
the  way  for  resolving  Erikson's  eighth  stage  in  favor  of  Ego  Integrity. 

These  class  members  were  a  very  appreciative  audience.  Their 
writing  was  also  excellent.  There  was  humor  and  strong  emotions  in  their 
work.  Students  often  brought  pictures  to  illustrate  their  writing.  Some  of 
them  read  beautiful  original  poems.  Sarah's  response  was,  "Very  talented 
people."  As  she  asked  questions  about  various  phases  of  their  lives,  she 
triggered  memories,  which  caused  other  class  members  to  share  their 
experiences.  In  the  same  way,  a  story  recounted  by  one  student  would 
prompt  similar  memories  on  the  part  of  the  other  students.  Responses  by 
class  members  to  each  other's  offerings  were  always  sympathetic  and 
encouraging.  As  was  noted  in  the  Creative  Writing  class,  such  sharing  has 
been  reported  to  result  in  higher  scores  on  measures  of  Ego  Integrity  (Boylin, 
et  al.,  1976).  Additionally,  receiving  acceptance  for  experiences  helps  to 
validate  one's  feelings,  and  serves  as  a  means  to  interpret  the  past  and  fit  it 
into  the  meaning  of  one's  current  life. 

During  the  last  class  session,  the  topic  was  old  age.  Sarah  asked  the 
class  what  markers  of  aging  they  had  experienced.  One  student  responded, 
"When  I  look  in  the  mirror,  I  see  my  mother  there."  The  title  of  Sarah's 
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manual  included  the  words  "self-discovery."  She  asked,  "Has  a  'self- 
discovery'  materialized  for  you?" 

Bruce  stated  that  he  came  to  this  class  to  learn  and  that  he  was  quiet 
so  that  he  might  listen.  However,  he  shared  in  the  benefits  offered  to  the 
entire  class,  such  as  guidance  in  writing  his  life  history,  positive  feedback 
from  teacher  and  students,  opportunities  for  reminiscing,  memory  triggers 
from  incidents  shared  by  classmates,  and  the  sharing  of  humorous 
exchanges  and  of  life  experiences.  Mary  received  the  same  benefits  as 
Bruce,  but  as  she  talked  more  and  shared  more  of  her  experiences  and 
opinions,  she  received  more  social  support,  encouragement,  and  validation 
of  her  feelings.  She  was  also  offered  an  opportunity  to  reinterpret  some  life 
experiences  in  a  more  favorable  light,  to  gain  a  new  understanding  of  her 
parents  and  of  herself,  and  to  find  a  new  meaning  in  life.  Mary,  like  Lester, 
was  a  diabetic  and  she  revealed  that  the  disease  was  affecting  her  sight. 
Although  she  had  laser  surgery  on  one  eye  the  morning  of  the  last  class 
meeting,  she  still  came  to  class  that  afternoon.  This  class  was  clearly 
important  to  her. 

As  Butler  (1971)  and  others  have  written,  aging  brings  an  increased 
reflection  about  one's  life.  In  life  history  writing,  the  individual  remembers 
the  past  for  a  present  purpose.  Memories  inform  the  present  and  when 
written,  provide  information  and  understanding  for  those  who  will  read  these 
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histories  in  the  future,  thus  fulfilling  the  circular  nature  representing  the 
wholeness  of  Integrity,  while  also  meeting  the  needs  of  Generativity. 

To  cope  with  dying  requires  making  peace  with  oneself  and 
reaffirming  the  value  of  one's  existence  (Butler,  1971;  Hately,  1987/88; 
Thorson  &  Waskel,  1990).  Sarah  wrote  in  her  manual  that  there  are 
rewards  for  writing  a  life  history:  "You  will  see  your  life  as  one  worth 
remembering  and  as  one  worth  having  lived;  you  will  be  provided  with  a 
strong  foundation  for  getting  on  with  living  with  improved  self-esteem  and 
self-confidence;  and  you  will  accept  your  life  as  right  and  as  inevitable" 
(Ross,  1990,  p.  4).  Writing  one's  life  history  is  a  personal  growth  process, 
designed  to  guide  late-life  learners  to  deeper  levels  of  personal  insight  and 
self-understanding. 

Incidents  such  as  those  described  above  would  seem  to  illustrate  the 
conclusion  of  Butler  and  Lewis  (1973),  that  a  successful  life  review  can  give 
new  meaning  to  life,  reducing  fear  and  anxiety.  "Perpetuating  the  culture, 
putting  one's  life  into  perspective,  and  finding  self-acceptance  .  .  .  relate  to 
the  process  of  life  review"  (Thorson  &  Waskel,  1990,  p.  239).  Merriam 
(1985)  wrote,  "group  reminiscing  can  facilitate  an  individual's  sense  of  ego 
integrity  and  self-esteem  as  well  as  be  a  socializing  stimulant"  (p. 
63).  Wass  (1985)  argued  that  reminiscence  has  an  important  function.  It 
"attempts  to  revive  past  experiences,  reevaluate  them,  sum  them  up,  and 
integrate  them  into  a  new  understanding"  (p.  306). 
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The  outcome  of  a  positive  life  review  may  assist  in  the  integration  of 
the  personality,  or  Ego  Integrity  (Hately,  1987/88).  Boylin,  et  al.,  (1976) 
reported  a  positive  relationship  between  reminiscence  and  Ego  Integrity. 
They  showed  that  people  who  reminisced  more  scored  higher  on  a  measure 
of  Ego  Integrity,  and  concluded  that  the  results  supported  Erikson's  theory. 
Questions  such  as  Sarah  asked,  the  writing  of  the  life  history,  and  the 
rewards  she  envisioned,  appear  to  be  an  excellent  avenue  to  explore  and 
attempt  to  resolve  Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus 
Despair.  ? 
Oil  Painting  Class 

The  Oil  Painting  class  met  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to 
6:15  p.m.,  in  the  art  room  of  local  a  middle  school.  This  room,  although 
approximately  the  size  of  two  regular  classrooms,  was  small  enough  to  allow 
students  and  teacher  to  converse  easily  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  It  had  tile  floors,  with  walls  painted  a  vivid  blue  and  a  dull,  muddy 
yellow.  For  an  art  room,  the  colors  were  not  attractive  hues.  Tables  and 
stools  were  scattered  about  the  center  of  the  room,  with  shelves  and 
drawers  around  the  edges.  It  had  the  unkempt  look  of  many  art  rooms,  with 
paint  splattered  about  and  unfinished  work  stacked  in  cubby  holes  along  the 
wall  under  the  windows.  The  shelves  and  sink  along  the  inside  wall  were 
painted  the  same  dull,  muddy  yellow  color  as  the  walls. 
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The  instructor,  Sandy,  had  an  art  degree,  although  she  was  currently 
working  as  a  therapist  in  a  hospital.  She  said  that  she  had  always  painted, 
ever  since  she  was  a  child.  She  explained  that  "when  you  teach  and  when 
you  work  with  patients,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling.  It  gives  you  a  lot  of 
satisfaction.  Painting,"  she  added,  "is  so  relaxing  and  so  fulfilling.  I  want 
these  people  to  experience  that.  This  class  is  my  mental  health  night."  She 
said  that  she  pushed  her  students  to  cause  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
"Most  of  my  students,"  she  commented,  "take  my  class  over  and  over  until  I 
can't  teach  them  anything  more." 

Sandy  set  up  her  canvas  and  supplies  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  helping  the  students  with  their  brush 
strokes,  with  mixing  colors,  or  with  any  other  problems  which  arose.  Sandy 
was  open,  cheerful,  and  always  positive  in  her  interaction  with  the  students, 
unfailingly  helpful  and  encouraging.  She  circulated  around  the  room  while 
the  students  worked  at  their  easels,  stopping  to  make  a  suggestion  here  or 
to  respond  to  a  problem  there. 

At  the  first  class  session  there  were  seven  students,  two  of  whom 
were  men.  As  in  the  other  classes,  most  of  the  men  in  this  class  came  with 
their  wives.  Later  classes  had  as  many  as  six  women  and  four  men 
attending.  There  was  no  formal  group  instruction  in  this  class. 

Carol  attended  this  class,  sitting  together  with  her  husband  at  one 
table.  Although  they  sat  together,  they  worked  independently.  A  second 
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couple  in  the  class  also  sat  together  at  a  table.  The  students  brought  such 
things  as  photographs,  postcards,  or  pictures  to  use  as  models  for  their 
paintings.  One  class  period,  Carol  and  her  husband  were  startled  to  discover 
that  they  had  each  brought  similar  pictures.  One  of  the  men  in  the  class 
came  over  to  see  what  they  were  painting  and  asked  them,  "Are  we  both 
painting  the  same  thing?"  A  duet  of  "No's"  answered  him.  Carol's  husband 
rejoined,  "If  we  did,  we  would  start  a  big  fight  over  whose  was  best." 

Carol  maintained  a  very  upbeat  attitude.  She  and  her  husband  often 
conferred  with  each  other  in  quiet  voices,  teased  each  other,  or  laughed 
together.  One  night,  using  a  dry  brush,  she  pretended  to  paint  her 
husband's  nose.  Carol  stated  that  friends  had  first  prompted  her  to  take  this 
class,  but  that  she  had  always  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
paint.  She  attended  all  but  two  classes,  missing  one  when  her  daughter's 
family  came  to  visit,  and  another  for  an  annual  golfing  trip. 

The  students  in  this  class  always  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  There 
was  much  laughter  and  joking.  As  one  man  said,  "This  is  a  lot  of  fun.  I 
retired  3  years  ago  and  I  live  on  a  golf  course.  That's  fun,  too.  I  don't  have 
any  trouble  finding  things  to  do."  One  evening  Sandy  asked  who  was  the 
best  golfer.  Carol  answered,  "Me,"  and  the  other  students  agreed  with  her. 
Many  older  students  in  this  class  commented  that  they  were  so  busy  they 
had  trouble  keeping  up  with  their  activities.  As  Carol  commented,  "That's 
what  happens  when  you  retire.  You  do  so  many  things  you  don't  have  time 
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for  them  all."  So  the  students  revealed  that  they  did  not  take  these 
community  education  classes  because  they  did  not  have  anything  else  to  do. 

One  night  Carol  was  having  trouble  with  the  lake  she  was  painting. 
Her  husband  told  her  that  her  lake  was  going  uphill.  She  replied,  "Sandy 
told  me  it  isn't  the  lake.  It's  my  brush  strokes."  Two  of  the  students  came 
over  to  look  at  her  canvas,  and  each  had  a  different  suggestion  about 
changing  it.  A  third  woman  declared,  "If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  pay 
attention  to  anyone."  Carol  enlarged  her  lake  in  an  effort  to  correct  it,  but 
her  husband  repeated,  "It's  still  going  uphill.  You  have  to  go  up  more  here" 
(pointing).  Carol  responded  in  a  half  amused,  half  irritated  voice,  "I  hate 
critics.  Everyone's  a  critic."  Sandy  was  busy  with  another  student,  so 
Carol  wandered  away  to  look  at  other  paintings,  finally  coming  to  stand  by 
Sandy.  Sandy  disengaged  from  the  other  student  and  Carol  requested  her 
help  with  the  lake.  Sandy  used  a  knife  to  remove  some  of  the  offending 
brush  strokes,  then  asked,  "Where  else  do  we  need  to  remove  some  brush 
strokes?"  Carol,  leaning  over,  pointed,  "They  say,  the  critics  say,  right 
here."  She  laughed.  Sandy  then  showed  her  how  to  darken  the  edge  of  her 
water  to  make  it  stand  out,  and  how  to  put  highlights  in  the  water.  Carol 
spoke  in  gratitude,  "That  helped  a  lot.  Thank  you,  Sandy."  Soon  after 
Sandy  left,  a  student  came  by  and  looked  at  Carol's  picture.  "Let's  see," 
she  said,  "It  is  definitely  looking  better."  Carol's  husband,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  teased,  "Now  {the  lake}  is  going  downhill." 
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One  evening  toward  the  nniddle  of  the  sennester,  Carol  came  in  late 
and  told  the  instructor  that  she  nearly  hadn't  conne  to  that  class,  because 
she  had  experienced  "such  a  bad  and  difficult  day."  Then  she  added  that 
she  had  decided  that  she  needed  to  come  because  the  class  is  "so  calming 
and  so  relaxing."  At  one  point,  a  student  came  over  to  look  at  Carol's 
painting,  saying,  "If  that  ever  gets  on  the  market,  I'll  have  to  buy  it."  Carol 
was  pleased.  Her  husband  said,  "She'll  never  get  out  of  it  enough  to  pay  for 
all  the  paint  in  it."  Carol  responded  teasingly,  "He  can  be  so  mean.  You 
never  thought  that  blob  of  paint  would  amount  to  anything.  I  could  never 
do  anything  before  Sandy  came  into  my  life." 

During  one  class  Carol's  husband  was  mixing  his  paints,  when  he 
remarked  that  he  had  just  remembered  that  he  had  taken  art  in  Junior  High, 
and  that  he  had  learned  to  mix  colors  then.  He  also  recalled  that  he  and  his 
sister  used  to  enjoy  coloring  in  coloring  books  when  they  were  small.  In 
such  a  way,  this  painting  class  led  to  reminiscence  and  made  a  connection 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  Dohr  and  Portillo  (1990)  stated  that  a 
propensity  toward  a  given  mode  of  creativity  is  established  early  in  life,  thus 
illustrating  the  circularity  or  completeness  of  those  who,  in  uniting  the 
present  with  the  past,  have  achieved  integrity.  Classes  offering  creative 
opportunities,  such  as  this  Oil  Painting  class,  often  bring  out  talents  that 
were  manifested  by  the  students  earlier  in  their  lives,  helping  to  enrich  and 
develop  them.  In  this  way  they  contribute  to  a  sense  of  meaning  and 
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fulfillment,  offering  a  new  purpose  in  life,  and  assisting  in  achieving  Ego 
Integrity. 

On  the  last  night  of  class,  one  of  the  students  brought  in  some 
homemade  chocolate  chip  cookies,  saying  that  she  thought  they  needed 
something  "to  celebrate  the  last  night  of  class."  While  sampling  the 
cookies,  Sandy  was  talking  with  Carol  and  several  other  students.  They 
were  discussing  their  feelings  that  painting  is  great  therapy.  A  female 
student  spoke  of  the  class,  "Painting  makes  you  feel  like  you  can  do 
something."  Sandy  added,  "It  brings  out  good  feelings  in  people."  These 
statements  revealed  the  sense  of  accomplishment  the  students  felt  and  the 
positive  effect  that  the  classes  were  having  on  their  self-esteem  and  life 
satisfaction. 

Later,  as  Carol  was  enthusiastically  painting  a  picture  of  a  cardinal  in  a 
field  of  white  flowers,  she  remarked  that  educational  classes  contributed  to 
the  quality  of  life,  "Immensely,  immensely!"  Another  student  commented, 
"This  class,  for  me,  is  sheer  pleasure."  A  woman  contributed,  "I  have  never 
done  myself  such  a  favor  as  when  I  took  this  class."  Another  woman 
exulted,  "This  is  the  first  class  I  ever  took  when  I  gave  myself  100% 
permission  to  have  a  good  time.  There  are  no  grades  and  I  gave  myself 
permission  not  to  finish,  or  not  to  be  perfect.  I  think  that's  why  I  enjoy  it  so 
much."  Toward  the  end  of  this  class,  one  male  student  commented  to  the 
class  in  general,  "Learning  to  become  a  better  painter  makes  me  feel  good 
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about  myself."  There  was  a  chorus  of  assents  from  the  other  students. 
Feeling  good  about  themselves  assists  in  attaining  life  satisfaction,  which 
can  contribute  to  Ego  Integrity.  Before  students  left  on  this  last  night  of 
class,  they  asked  Sandy  when  the  class  would  hold  its  next  meeting.  They 
obviously  wanted  more  of  this  good  feeling. 

Carol  described  some  of  her  good  feelings  in  this  class  as  calmness, 
relaxation,  enjoyment,  sociability,  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
fulfillment.  She  told  of  a  greater  awareness  of  her  surroundings  and  of  her 
appreciation  of  skilled  help  to  develop  her  talent.  She  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  she  possessed  this  creative  talent,  expressing  that  it 
contributed  to  her  quality  of  life  "immensely."  She  enjoyed  a  shared  activity 
with  her  husband  and  participated  in  the  humorous  exchanges  in  class.  She 
received  praise,  compliments,  support,  and  satisfaction.  For  Carol,  there 
were  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  Oil  Painting  class. 

Carol's  playfulness  in  pretending  to  paint  her  husband's  nose,  and  her 
simple,  forthright  acknowledgement  that  she  was  the  best  golfer,  represent 
the  childlikeness  which  Is  an  aspect  of  wisdom  according  to  Joan  Erikson 
(1988).  Her  spontaneity  in  her  paintings  and  in  her  relating  to  her 
classmates  and  her  husband,  together  with  her  disciplined  attention  to  her 
creative  activities  reveal  another  aspect  of  Wisdom,  which  is  the  virtue  of 
the  positive  resolution  of  Erikson's  eighth  stage. 
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Dohr  and  Portillo  (1990)  wrote  that  creativity  is  timeless,  meaning 
that  when  a  person  is  engaged  in  a  creative  activity  they  are  no  longer 
aware  of  time.  Thus,  an  older  person  is  not  aware  of  feeling  "old"  while 
involved  in  being  creative. 

Erik  Erikson,  who  with  the  assistance  his  wife,  Joan  Erikson, 
developed  the  eight  stages  of  life,  was  an  artist  before  becoming  a 
psychoanalyst.  In  his  dialogue  with  Richard  Evans  (1967),  he  revealed  that 
as  an  artist  he  was  drawn  to  psychoanalysis  because  of  Freud's  aesthetic 
interests  and  portrayals.  Joan  Erikson  (1988)  wrote  that  creative  persons 
continue  to  seek  resolutions  for  "life-cycle  tensions."  Creative  work,  she 
suggested,  can  transcend  these  tensions.  "The  creative  process,  when 
carried  through  with  genuine  involvement  .  .  .  still  inevitably  tends  to  resolve 
the  tension  in  the  psyche  of  the  doer  and  maker  in  such  a  way  that  further 
growth  is  enabled,"  (p.  135)  she  wrote.  The  art  class  teaches  its  students 
to  pay  attention  to  details.  This  attention  makes  them  aware  and  informs 
them.  Every  artist  knows  this  truth.  Susanne  Langer  wrote,  "Self- 
knowledge,  insight  into  all  phases  of  life  and  mind,  spring  from  artistic 
imagination"  (Erikson,  1988,  p.  36).  Joan  Erikson  related  the  stages  of 
creativity  to  the  eight  life  stages  of  life.  Of  stage  eight,  she  indicated  that 
"maintaining  integrity  and  integration  in  the  face  of  disintegration"  (p.  133) 
is  a  major  challenge  of  old  age.  Creative  art  assists  in  meeting  this 
challenge. 
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Bridge  Class 

The  Bridge  II  class  met  on  Thursdays  from  4:40  to  6:10  p.m.  in  the 
indoor  patio  area  of  the  apartment  complex  at  a  local  retirement  village.  The 
patio  area  was  not  enclosed,  but  was  an  extension  of  the  common  gathering 
place  where  the  apartment  residents  waited  for  dinner.  The  area  was  very 
bright  and  spacious,  with  dark  green  and  rose  carpet,  and  contrasting  rose 
and  green  floral  designs  on  the  chairs.  Several  card  tables  were  set  up  in 
this  area,  and  as  the  students  arrived,  they  chose  the  table  where  they 
wished  to  sit.  When  four  students  made  a  complete  table,  they  would  begin 
to  play.  Several  students  brought  their  own  decks  of  cards.  Each  table 
would  use  two  of  these  decks,  so  as  to  have  a  second  deck  ready  to  deal 
when  the  hand  using  the  first  deck  was  finished. 

There  were  six  to  seven  players,  with  varying  levels  of  skill,  in 
attendance  at  class  each  week.  All  of  the  students  but  one  were  over  60 
years  of  age.  Since  the  class  was  small,  with  an  uneven  number  of 
students,  Ray  took  his  place  at  the  tables  with  the  students  to  make  a  fourth 
player.  At  most  classes  the  seven  players  (2  men  and  5  women)  with  Ray 
made  up  two  tables  of  four  players  each.  When  only  six  students  were  in 
attendance,  there  would  be  one  table  with  four  players  and  one  table  with 
three  (two  students  and  Ray).  In  this  instance,  the  dummy  would  move 
from  table  to  table  to  make  a  fourth  player  while  the  bidding  was  taking 
place.  The  players  who  changed  tables  varied  with  the  progression  of  the 
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game.  Since  this  was  the  Bridge  II  class,  the  players  were  not  new  to  the 
game.  In  fact,  most  of  the  students  acknowledged  that  they  had  repeated 
the  class  several  times. 

At  the  first  session,  Ray  explained  the  basic  rules  and  handed  out  a 
sheet  of  instructions.  Every  so  often  throughout  the  course,  the  players 
would  refer  to  this  sheet  for  help  with  questions  about  bidding,  playing,  or 
scoring.  As  the  students  played  the  hands,  Ray  coached  them,  answered 
questions,  and  explained  various  aspects  of  the  game  and  its  strategy.  At 
times,  he  went  to  the  blackboard  to  demonstrate  specific  points  in  bidding. 
With  interesting  hands,  he  would  sometimes  go  back  after  the  hands  were 
played  and  have  the  students  lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  explaining  the 
bidding  and  what  it  meant,  and  showing  them  how  to  tell  their  partner  what 
their  hands  looked  like.  Sometimes  he  circulated  among  the  tables  advising 
the  less  experienced  students  about  their  bidding,  and  prompting  them  as  to 
which  card  to  play  and  why.  In  point  of  fact,  Ray  did  not  tell  people  what  to 
do-he  asked  leading  questions  and  waited  for  the  players  to  respond.  If 
they  did  not  have  an  answer,  he  offered  an  explanation.  For  example,  he 
would  ask,  "If  your  partner  bids  two  hearts,  what  does  it  mean?" 
Conversation  centered  primarily  around  scoring,  bidding,  and  how  to  play 
their  hands.  Bridge  is  a  game  of  strategy,  so  the  players  were,  for  the  most 
part,  absorbed  in  their  play. 
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Nancy  and  her  husband  attended  the  Bridge  class  together.  Nancy 
explained  that  she  had  taken  this  course  because,  being  new  to  the  area, 
she  and  her  husband  had  hoped  to  meet  other  bridge  players.  They  lived 
quite  a  distance  from  town  and  liked  to  attend  classes  as  an  activity  and  a 
way  to  socialize.  "We  came  to  play  bridge  with  someone  since  we  moved 
out  in  the  boondocks.  And  we  learn  a  little  here  and  there,"  she  added. 
Although  they  had  played  bridge  for  many  years,  now  her  husband  was  "on 
oxygen  and  can't  do  much  else."  They  also  admitted  that  they  took  this 
class  because  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  they  could  both  agree. 

Nancy  and  her  husband  played  well  together,  often  laughing,  never 
displaying  impatience  or  irritation  if  their  partner  did  not  make  the  best  play. 
Although  they  regularly  played  bridge,  describing  themselves  as  journeymen 
bridge  players,  not  all  the  students  in  this  class  were  as  experienced. 
Nancy's  husband  told  the  researcher  that  they  had  played  bridge  off  and  on 
for  40  years.  "Last  year  we  taught  some  teenagers  to  play  bridge.  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun,"  they  shared.  Nancy  attended  all  class  sessions  but  one,  during 
which  time  she  and  her  husband  went  on  a  trip. 

There  was  much  comfortable  laughter  around  the  table  as  these 
students  played.  The  players  seemed  very  at  ease  with  each  other.  They 
were  not  fiercely  competitive,  but  apparently  played  for  fun  and 
companionship  and  as  a  way  to  learn  or  to  improve  their  skill  in  the  game. 
There  was  often  some  discussion  about  the  scoring,  especially  with  one 
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woman  who  was  less  experienced  than  the  others.  One  evening  one  of  the 
older  men  told  this  unsure  woman,  who  was  his  partner,  "Wait  a  minute. 
I'm  going  to  give  you  some  experience  here,"  and  he  explained  his  hand  as 
he  laid  it  on  the  table.  At  another  class  the  students  paired  one  strong 
player  with  one  weak  player.  When  one  woman  student  wasn't  sure  how  to 
open  play,  her  male  partner  suggested,  "Let's  review  the  bidding.  Maybe 
it'll  help  you  know  how  to  open."  So  the  students  helped  each  other,  as 
well  as  receiving  help  from  Ray. 

Humor  also  played  its  part  in  this  class.  One  evening  an  older  man 
was  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  "Humph"  as  he  and  his  partner  kept  losing 
tricks  and  their  bids.  This  caused  the  others  to  gently  tease  him.  When  one 
student  called  him  by  the  wrong  name,  he  corrected  her.  So  she  changed 
and  called  him  "Jonathan",  an  old  joke  among  the  players  as  he  looked 
something  like  Jonathan  Winters. 

On  the  fourth  night  there  were  only  six  students  in  attendance,  so  Ray 
made  the  seventh  player.  This  night  saw  the  students  going  from  table  to 
table  in  order  to  have  four  players  during  the  bidding.  One  woman,  who 
came  over  to  Nancy's  table.  Table  1,  to  make  a  fourth,  went  back  to  Ray 
who  was  sitting  at  Table  2,  for  help  with  her  bidding.  When  she  returned, 
she  and  her  partner  decided  they  didn't  like  Ray's  advice  and  proceeded  to 
play  according  to  their  own  inclination.  When  the  hand  was  finished, 
Nancy's  husband  left  to  make  a  fourth  at  Table  2.  After  the  next  game,  he 
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asked  Nancy  what  she  had  made,  and  she  replied,  "I  went  down  one."  He 
questioned  her  about  the  play,  listening  as  she  explained  it,  then  responded, 
"That's  not  bad."  Ray  was  now  back  at  Table  1,  Nancy's  table,  while 
coaching  the  second  table  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  this  game.  As  one 
of  the  women  from  Table  2  came  over  to  consult  Ray,  everyone  at  that  table 
laughed.  Nancy  commented,  "It  must  be  an  exciting  situation  over  there." 
Rising,  Ray  went  over  to  Table  2  with,  "I  don't  think  you're  bidding  that 
right."  Meanwhile,  at  Nancy's  table,  her  husband  spoke  up,  "Now  wait  a 
minute,  let's  back  this  thing  up."  After  reviewing  the  bidding,  everyone  was 
satisfied.  Ray  returned  and  tried  to  reorient  himself  to  this  game.  Everyone 
from  this  table  was  still  interested  in  Table  2,  where  the  game  had  just 
ended.  "Elizabeth,  congratulations."  "You  done  good."  Elizabeth  gleefully 
responded,  "I  did  a  good  job." 

On  the  last  night  of  classes,  the  students  seemed  to  be  having  more 
than  their  share  of  difficulties  with  the  game.  After  a  round  where  each 
player  passed,  Ray  asked  the  players  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  table  and  he 
analyzed  how  they  could  have  bid.  As  the  subsequent  bidding  went  round 
the  table,  the  players  discussed  what  the  bidding  meant  and  then  reviewed 
the  dummy.  Later,  Ray  walked  around  the  table,  and  seeking  to  help  the 
least  experienced  player  think  her  way  through  the  bidding,  asked  her, 
"What  suit  is  your  partner  in  control  of?"  When  she  couldn't  answer,  he 
explained  the  clues  which  her  partner  had  given  her.  When  Ray  asked 
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another  player,  "Why  didn't  you  bid  two  hearts?",  the  other  students 
decided  to  go  back  and  rebid  that  hand.  Although  one  of  the  men  was 
upset  that  his  partner  led  with  a  diamond,  causing  them  to  lose  a  hand,  he 
was  still  supportive  of  her.  "However,"  he  said,  "You  did  all  right."  His 
partner  responded,  "I  have  to  learn  to  count  more."  Explanations  went 
around  the  table  as  to  how  they  could  have  played  the  hand  better.  The 
students  remarked  as  they  were  leaving  the  class  that  the  night  had  been  a 
good  one  because  Ray  had  explained  so  many  things  to  them  and  had 
helped  them  to  learn  so  much. 

Several  students  shared  their  reasons  for  taking  this  course.  One 
woman  announced  that  she  was  taking  bridge  to  improve  her  memory. 
Another  woman  added,  "It's  just  fun  to  come  out  here  and  play  and  meet 
new  people."  Nancy  agreed  that  meeting  new  people  was  one  of  the 
reasons  she  had  taken  this  course.  She  also  indicated  that  she  wanted  to  be 
engaged  in  an  interesting  activity  and  that  she  and  her  husband  wanted  to 
be  able  to  participate  together  in  a  class.  Nancy  described  the  benefits  of 
this  class  as  an  opportunity  for  a  shared  activity  with  her  husband,  a  chance 
to  socialize  and  to  meet  new  people,  a  way  to  escape  loneliness,  to  engage 
in  an  interesting  activity,  to  learn  more,  to  improve  her  skill,  and  to  help 
others.  She  experienced  companionship,  shared  laughter  and  fun,  support, 
and  success  as  other  rewards  of  this  class. 
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In  terms  of  Erikson's  eight  stages  of  life,  Nancy  revealed  the  Care  that 
flows  from  Generativity  in  helping  her  playing  partners  and  in  teaching  the 
teenagers,  the  Love  that  issues  forth  from  Intimacy  as  she  sought  to  share  a 
pleasant  activity  with  her  husband  within  the  realm  of  his  limited  ability,  the 
Competence  which  is  the  outcome  of  Industry  in  her  mastery  of  the  game, 
and  the  Purpose  which  comes  from  Initiative  in  seeking  to  learn  and  to  grow 
in  her  ability  to  play  bridge. 

Thorson  and  Waskel  (1990)  wrote  that  "those  in  a  rich,  stimulating 
environment  will  continue  to  grow"  (p.  237).  They  suggested  that 
remaining  integrated  in  society  is  an  important  learning  task  and  method  of 
coping  with  stress  for  older  adults.  Additionally,  they  indicated  that  social 
relationships  contribute  to  psychological  and  physical  health  and  lower  death 
rates.  They  concluded  that  socialization  as  a  motive  for  participation  in 
educational  activities  will  continue  to  become  even  more  important. 
Londoner  (1990)  also  stressed  that  socialization  and  educational  activities 
contribute  to  psychological  and  physical  health  and  satisfaction  in  life. 
Thorson  and  Waskel  (1990)  added  that  education  helps  older  adults  remain 
more  self-reliant  and  gives  them  hope  that  there  is  value  in  the  last  stage  of 
life.  The  Bridge  class  is  often  classified  in  the  literature  as  an  Expressive 
type  class,  with  participation  offering  its  own  reward.  However,  according 
to  these  authors,  the  social  experience  of  Expressive  classes  has  more  far- 
reaching  implications. 
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Recapitulation 

The  teachers  in  all  these  classes  were  experts  in  their  fields,  people 
who  wished  to  share  their  expertise  and  its  consequent  satisfaction  with 
their  students.  The  students  were  seeking  the  expertise  of  their  instructors 
and  had  trust  in  their  ability  to  teach  them.  They  felt  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  spend  this  time  each  week  in  these  classes. 

The  students  expressed  different  motivations  for  attending  these 
classes,  from  meeting  new  people  and  socializing,  to  developing  new 
talents,  and  completing  long-standing  projects.  They  sought,  they  disclosed, 
to  create  products  to  give  to  their  families  and  friends,  to  seek  a  relaxing  and 
calming  period  of  time,  and  to  explore  new  avenues  in  their  lives.  Donahue 
(1955)  and  Erikson  (1980)  suggested  that  psychological  growth  is  later  life 
has  been  emphasized  as  perhaps  the  highest  goal  of  instructional  programs. 
In  looking  at  the  Satisfied  students,  Allen  and  Bruce  were  both  more  quiet 
and  more  passively  involved  in  their  respective  classes  than  the  Unsatisfied 
students,  seemingly  more  onlookers  than  participants.  Bruce  explained  this 
by  saying  that  he  had  come  there  to  learn  and  he  could  learn  more  when  he 
was  listening.  Allen's  expressed  internal  debate  about  the  respective  values 
of  extroversion  versus  introspection  may  explain  his  tendency  throughout 
the  semester  to  speak  at  some  classes  and  to  be  silent  at  others.  Carol  was 
quite  vocal  and  active  in  her  class.  Of  the  Unsatisfied  students,  Lester, 
Mary,  and  Nancy  all  were  openly  involved.  Lester  and  Mary  attended  writing 
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classes,  but  wrote  and  spoke  up  more  often  than  the  other  students  in  their 
classes,  while  Nancy  was  very  sociable  within  the  bridge  games. 

Interview  Questions  Relating  to  Classes 

Peterson  (1990)  wrote  that  a  "combination  of  stimulating  atmosphere, 
congenial  company,  and  varied  activities  is  both  desired  and  appreciated  by 
older  people.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  senior 
adult  education  and  a  start  toward  Moody's  category  of  self-actualization" 
(p.  14).  According  to  Peterson  (1985),  "Moody  suggests  that  self- 
actualization  is  accompanied  by  psychological  growth,  self-transcendence, 
and  ego  integrity"  (p.  10).  Was  the  involvement  of  the  participants  in  this 
study  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  individuals  to  work  toward  achieving 
self-actualization  or  ego  integrity? 
Reasons  for  Taking  Classes 

The  participants  were  asked  about  their  reasons  for  taking  these 
courses.  Several  general  themes  were  noted.  The  first  of  these  themes 
identified  People  as  a  reason  for  taking  the  courses.  Two  of  the 
participants,  Bruce  and  Carol,  had  taken  their  respective  courses  because 
someone  else  had  wanted  them  to,  either  a  spouse  or  a  friend.  Bruce's  reply 
was,  "My  wife.  (He  laughed)  I  didn't  give  her  any  grief  over  it.  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  idea."  Carol  responded,  "Friends.  I  always  thought  it  would  be 
wonderful,  because  you  see  other  people's  talents  like  that  ....  but  after 
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my  friends  got  going  and  you  see  their  work,  and  they  say  they  had  never 
done  anything  like  that  before,  I  got  interested." 

Allen  and  Nancy  disclosed  that  they  wanted  to  meet  new  people,  with 
the  possibility  of  making  new  friends.  As  Nancy  said,  "We  were  new  to  the 
area  and  hoping  to  meet  other  bridge  players."  Allen  suggested  that  there 
was  "sort  of  a  social  aspect,  too.  I  mean,  meet  other  people,  share  a 
common  experience."  Lester  told  of  wanting  people  to  offer  him  feedback 
on  his  writing. 

A  second  theme  involved  Self-development,  setting  forth  reasons  for 
taking  courses  which  included  as  an  interest  or  curiosity  in  learning  new 
things.  Allen  was  particularly  concerned  with  this  reason  as  he  described  the 
circle  of  knowledge  of  a  child  ("it's  rather  small")  expanding  as  the  child 
completed  an  elementary,  secondary,  and  university  education,  until  "at  its 
perimeter  is  all  the  unknown,  so  the  more  you  know,  really  the  less  you 
know  on  that  perimeter  of  your  knowledge."  Of  one  course,  Allen  expressed 
an  "interest  in  conserving  energy"  and  a  desire  "to  see  how  you  fit  a  house 
with  hot  water,  solar,  or  with  electrical  panels,"  of  a  second,  "I  took  the 
course  to  see  how  to  write  from  a  professional  standpoint,  for  publication," 
and  of  another  course,  he  responded,  "that  was  exploring." 

Participants  also  made  known  a  desire  to  seek  to  develop  new  talent. 
Allen  offered,  "I  think  that  within  all  of  us,  or  me  particularly,  from  time  to 
time  there  is  a  showing  that  there  is  some  other  talent."  Carol  explained 
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that  she  saw  the  talent  of  other  people  and  she  wondered  If  she  was 
similarly  talented.  Another  aspect  of  the  talent  search  was  the  desire  to 
discover  if  the  participant  had  the  sanne  talent  as  another  mennber  of  their 
fannily: 

Allen  (of  an  oil  painting  class):  I  had  an  uncle,  a  great  uncle,  who  was 
an  artist  of  note,  that  is,  he  was  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Bruce  (of  a  painting  class):  There's  some  talent  in  my  family, 
particularly  my  grandfather  and  one  of  my  father's  brothers,  so  I 
thought  I'd  look  and  see  what  kind  of  genes  I  had. 

Carol  (about  her  oil  painting  class):  My  daughter  is  an  artist,  so  she 
was  quite  surprised.  I'd  always  admired  the  work  that  she  did,  but 
never  even  thought  that  I  could  do  it. 

Mary  (of  a  drawing  class):  Well,  everybody  in  my  family  seems  to  be 
better  at  drawing  than  I  am. 

Mary  indicated  that  she  wanted  to  see  if  she  could  improve  her  drawing  so 

as  to  be  more  nearly  equal  in  talent  to  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Participants  included  a  search  for  stimulation  in  life  as  another  reason 

for  taking  these  classes: 

Allen:  It  helps  perpetuate  and  sustain  curiosity  and  avid  interest,  an 
ongoing  interest. 

Mary  (about  classes  in  general):  I  hated  to  think  I  waste  a  lot  of  time 
and  don't  make  any  good  use  of  the  time,  'cause  all  I'd  do  is  get  old. 

Nancy:  I  guess  the  main  thing  was  to  stimulate  myself.  I  mean  I  had 
nothing  else  that  was  very  stimulating  in  my  life  at  the  time.  All  of 
them  stimulated  me  to  be  interested  in  each  of  those  things  I  took. 

A  popular  theme  was  to  Avoid  negative  emotions,  offering  such 


reasons  as  to  avoid  boredom,  to  deal  with  depression,  to  alleviate  loneliness. 
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to  overcome  guilt,  and  to  try  to  fill  a  void  in  their  lives.  In  referring  to 

boredom,  Mary  offered,  "Otherwise  life  gets  boring.  I'm  shut  in  too  much 

on  account  of  staying  with  my  son."  Nancy  rejoiced  that,  "You  can  just 

escape  entirely  through  painting." 

Carol  and  Mary  discussed  their  feelings  of  depression  after  their 

husbands  died.  They  had  both  taken  the  Displaced  Homemaker  class  to  help 

them  cope  with  their  losses. 

Carol:  It  {class}  helped  me  get  over  a  great  depression,  because  one 
of  the  things,  you  know,  they  tell  you--they  say  {as  a  meditation 
exercise}  "now  we're  walking  down  through  a  woods  and  we're  going 
down  to  the  ocean.  Now  you're  in  nice  clean,  clear  water."  I  can  use 
that  a  lot  of  times  if  I  get  depressed  or  upset. 

Nancy  volunteered,  "I'm  inclined  to  be  depressed,  and  so  I  do  look  for 

things  (cleared  throat)  that  will  keep  my  mind  occupied." 

Carol,  Mary,  and  Nancy  talked  about  feelings  of  loneliness  as  people 
get  older.  As  Carol  lamented,  "you  really  have  trouble  coping  with 
loneliness  in  old  age."    In  addressing  the  subject  of  guilt,  Carol  said,  "They 
wonder  if  they  brought  it  on  themselves  or  they  feel  guilty  about  this  death 
or  something  they've  done.  But  this  {Displaced  Homemaker  class}  can 
really  help  clear  your  mind.  It's  a  big  help." 

Addressing  the  need  to  fill  a  void  in  their  lives,  Carol  told  of  "looking 
for  something  to  fill  my  life  and  give  me  something  I  was  lacking,"  and 
Nancy  indicated  that  without  these  classes  "there  would  be  gaps  in  my  life. 
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If  it  weren't  for  the  adult  education  program,  these  recreational  things  to  get 

into-we  do  it  for  that  very  reason.  They  help  fill  the  gap." 

A  fourth  theme  involved  seeking  Help  for  specific  problems.  This 

theme  agrees  with  the  literature  on  Instrumental  reasons  for  taking  older 

adult  classes.  Instrumental  theory  describes  "education  for  a  goal  which  lies 

outside  and  beyond  the  art  of  education  ...  a  kind  of  investment  of  time 

and  energy  in  the  expectation  of  a  future  gain"  (Thorson  and  Waskel,  1990). 

Lester  mentioned  wanting  help  to  complete  a  life  project: 

I  wanted  to  put  things  down  on  paper,  then  bounce  it  off  people.  The 
feedback  I  got  from  teachers  and  students  was  helpful.  The  classes 
helped  in  getting  my  projects  finished.  They  helped  very  much.  This 
was  important  to  me. 

Carol  and  Mary  told  of  seeking  help  when  their  spouses  died.  They 

had  each  taken  a  Displaced  Homemaker  class.  Mary  described  this  class  as 

"one  on  being  a  single  person  .  .  .  they  did  touch  on  widowhood."  Carol,  in 

referring  to  this  class,  said: 

I  also  took--at  a  time  when  I  had  a  very  bad  time.  I  can't  think  of  the 
name  of  it.  It's  for  widows  and  divorcees.  It  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  comforting  things  I've  been  through  in  a  long  time. 

A  final  theme  mentioned  was  the  seeking  of  Enjovment.  This  theme 

relates  to  the  theory  that  older  adults  take  classes  for  Expressive  reasons. 

Expressive  theory  describes  "education  for  a  goal  which  lies  within  the  act 

of  learning  ...  a  kind  of  consumption  of  time  and  energy  for  present  gain" 

(Thorson  and  Waskel,  1990).  Several  participants  told  of  experiencing  fun 

and  relaxation  in  these  courses.  Carol  remarked  of  her  painting  class,  "it 
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certainly  has  helped  us  spend  a  lot  of  hours  doing  sonnething  we  enjoy." 
Nancy  explained,  "{My  husband}  loves  bridge,  so  it  really  is  a  pastime  for 
us."  Of  a  creative  writing  course,  she  indicated,  "It  was  fun,"  and  of  a 
painting  class,  "It's  fun  and  it's  an  escape." 
Comments  Related  to  Erikson's  Theory 

In  sharing  their  reasons  for  taking  these  community  education  classes, 
the  participants  revealed  that  they  were  seeking  Hope,  the  positive 
resolution  of  the  outcome  of  Trust,  through  their  search  for  periods  of  rest, 
enjoyment,  and  contentment,  as  well  as  a  positive  sense  of  well-being  in 
their  shared  educational  experiences. 

They  revealed  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Will,  the  favorable  outcome  of 
Autonomy,  by  overcoming  doubt,  frustration,  and  depression,  by 
investigating  the  world,  and  by  their  curiosity  and  desire  for  a  sense  of 
control  and  freedom  through  their  education  and  training. 

They  showed  a  sense  of  Purpose,  the  favorable  outcome  of  Initiative, 
by  their  enthusiastic  spontaneity,  by  engaging  in  meaningful  learning 
experiences,  and  by  overcoming  their  negative  feelings  associated  with 
losses,  such  as  the  guilt  mentioned  by  Carol,  and  the  depression  both  Carol 
and  Mary  divulged. 

A  sense  of  Competence  from  Industry  was  shown  by  the  development 
of  skills  and  new  talents,  and  by  their  purposeful  persistence.  These 
participants  were  seeking  active  engagement  and  an  opportunity  for 
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experimentation.  They  were  also  seeking  to  avoid  feelings  of  uselessness, 
discouragement,  emptiness,  and  ineffectiveness. 

A  sense  of  Fidelity  that  comes  from  an  outcome  of  Identity,  made 
them  feel  special  and  unique,  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  trust  in  their  own 
capacities  as  expressed  in  the  positive  outcomes  in  these  classes. 

The  Love  that  flows  from  Intimacy  was  shown  as  they  sought 
nurturance  and  stimulation  through  participation  in  group  activities,  the 
sharing  of  the  outcomes  of  their  work  and  productivity  with  their  peers  and 
families,  and  the  avoidance  of  feelings  of  Isolation. 

They  expressed  Care  from  Generativity  as  they  sought  to  provide  for 
the  next  generation  through  their  creative  productions  in  the  Life  History  and 
Oil  Painting  classes.  With  their  participation  in  learning  and  growth 
activities,  they  were  seeking  to  avoid  Stagnation. 

In  seeking  Wisdom  from  Ego  Integrity,  they  were  attempting  to 
assuage  their  curiosity,  and  were  integrating  right  and  left  brain  activity 
through  releasing  a  spontaneous  yet  disciplined  creativity  in  the  Oil  Painting, 
Creative  Writing,  and  Life  History  classes.  They  were  remembering  and 
integrating  a  life  time  of  experiences  into  a  meaningful  whole  in  the  Life 
History  class,  and  exhibiting  childlike  playfulness  in  the  Oil  Painting  class, 
while  they  were  seeking  to  overcome  or  to  avoid  a  sense  of  Despair,  and  to 
offset  the  losses  of  old  age  through  active  group  participation  in  enjoyable 
and  productive  activities  in  all  the  classes. 
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Additional  Questions  Related  to  Classes 

After  answering  questions  about  thennselves  and  their  life 
experiences,  the  participants  discussed  their  feelings  about  the  effects  these 
educational  classes  have  had  on  their  lives.  Did  the  classes  offer  them  help 
for  specific  problems?  Did  they  affect  their  feelings  about  themselves  and 
their  lives?  Did  the  classes  offer  them  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development?  What  did  these  classes  mean  to  them? 
General  Effects  of  Courses  on  Life 

In  the  course  of  exploring  how  these  courses  had  affected  their  lives, 
Allen,  Bruce,  Carol  ("A  wonderful  way  to  meet  people  your  age  and  meet 
new  friends,  too")  and  Nancy  mentioned  that  they  had  met  new  People  who 
had  become  friends  or  potential  friends. 

The  most  often  mentioned  ways  in  which  the  participants  described 
these  courses  as  affecting  their  lives  was  in  the  area  of  Self-development. 
Classes  were  described  as  giving  the  participants  a  sense  of  achievement: 

Allen  and  Carol:  Classes  give  us  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

Lester:  The  classes  help  in  getting  my  projects  finished. 

Mary:  I  consider  that  my  background  is  interesting  to  me.  I  just 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  record  it. 

Nancy  saw  the  classes  as  stimulating,  "I  guess  the  main  thing  was  to 
stimulate  myself."  Allen  and  Nancy  both  thought  of  them  as  providing  an 
opportunity  to  sample  areas  of  interest  that  participants  couldn't  do  earlier. 
Mary  said  the  courses  helped  her  to  make  better  use  of  her  time,  and  Allen 
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recounted  that  they  augmented  his  experience,  expanded  his  knowledge, 
and  allowed  him  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  He  suggested  that  the  courses 
allowed  him  to  "actively  do  something,  rather  than  to  just  read  about  it." 
Bruce  spoke  of  the  courses  as  broadening  his  outlook  and  activities  and 
encouraging  his  thought  processes.  Carol  was  pleased  to  develop  a  talent 
because  "she  never  thought  she  could  do  it."  Nancy  found  the  courses  to 
be  a  challenge,  saying  that  they  gave  her  a  feeling  that  she  was  "still 
capable  of  learning  and  doing."  She  volunteered  that,  "as  far  as  interesting 
challenges,  I  don't  think  we  ever  get  too  old  for  that." 

Participants  described  how  the  courses  had  helped  them  to  Avoid 
negative  emotions.  Carol  and  Nancy  told  how  a  course  for  widowed 
persons  had  helped  them  to  overcome  depression  after  their  spouses  had 
died,  and  Lester  suggested  that  they  helped  him  to  "avoid  dwelling  on  the 
aging  process."  Nancy  saw  the  courses  as  a  chance  to  escape  from  the 
problems  of  life,  "I'm  inclined  to  be  depressed,  and  so  I  do  look  for  things 
(cleared  throat)  that  will  keep  my  mind  occupied",  and  Carol  and  Nancy 
mentioned  that  they  filled  a  void  and  were  a  substitute  for  former  activities. 

As  a  Help  for  specific  problems.  Lester  said  that  they  were  helping 
him  to  finish  a  life  project  and  both  Lester  and  Mary  were  seeking  a  critique 
of  their  writing. 

The  courses  were  a  means  of  Eniovment  for  several  of  the 
participants.  Bruce,  Carol,  and  Nancy  mentioned  that  the  courses  were  a 
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source  of  fun  and  relaxation,  and  Carol  offered  that  they  gave  her  a  "good 
feeling." 

Effect  of  Classes  on  Meaning  in  Life 

Participants  also  disclosed  how  the  courses  affected  their  Quality  of 

life,  or  Meaning  in  life.  All  six  of  the  participants  described  how  the  courses 

had  enhanced  the  quality  of  their  lives: 

Allen:  Number  one,  you  can  actually  go  and  sort  of,  say,  partake  of 
what  actually  is  there  instead  of  vicariously  reading  about  it  in  a  book. 
You  can  now  sample  areas,  vocational,  avocational,  however,  with 
areas  of  interest  that  you  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
while  you  were  attending  to  other  things,  growing  up,  and  raising  a 
family,  etc. 

Bruce:  I  think  education  at  any  age  has  great  benefits  for  things  to 
widen  one's  outlook,  things  to  widen  the  field  of  activities  a  person 
might  be  interested  in,  encourage  our  thought  process,  and  it  gets  us 
writing  if  we've  never  done  much  writing  before.  And  it  has  a  lot  of 
sideline  benefits.  I  guess  we  meet  a  lot  of  people  and  most  of  these 
people  have  similar  interests  so  there  may  be  long  term  benefits. 

Carol:  {Classes}  give  us  a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  I  get  upset 
thinking  about  all  the  things  I'm  missing  now.  There's  so  many  things 
we  can't  do  anymore,  but  there  are  so  many  things  out  there  we  can 
do,  but  we  have  to  realize  we  can  do  them. 

Lester:  One  of  the  pleasures  I  get  is  "this  is  mine."  It  expresses  me. 
That's  what  life  has  boiled  down  to.  Life  is  a  series  of  repetitious 
acts.  Anything  outside  of  that  is  highly  charged,  it  is  your  own,  it  Is  a 
personal  thing.  I  think  it  is  important.  Creativity,  commitment  and 
sweat,  and  work  put  in,  that's  yours.  That's  what  makes  human 
beings  sane. 

Mary:  Well,  I  would  say  it  enhances  the  quality  of  life.  Without 
classes  the  quality  of  my  life  would  be  lower  unless  I  could  hunt  for 
something  else.  I  had  been  looking  for  some  way  to  have  a  better 
quality  of  life. 
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Nancy:  Painting,  that's  another  thing  you  can  just  lose  yourself  in. 
You  don't  have  time  to  brood  over  anything  or  even  be  annoyed  with 
everyday  petty  annoyances.  It's  fun  and  it's  an  escape.  Without 
classes  I  suppose  I'd  find  other  ways  of  filling  some  of  the  gaps.  But 
I  think  there  would  be  gaps  in  my  life.  There  would  be  times  when  I 
felt  nothing  of  particular  interest  was  going  on,  or  anything  rewarding, 
or  in  which  I  could  accomplish  anything.  They  fill  a  need  in  many 
people's  lives  of  my  age.  They  are  very  stimulating.  And  it  presents 
a  challenge,  where  you  feel  like  you  have  to  prove  that  you're  still 
capable  of  learning  and  doing.  You're  not  just  at  a  standstill,  you 
know. 

Lester  and  Mary  mentioned  that  the  courses  allowed  them  to  do 

something  that  they  found  to  be  meaningful. 

Lester:  The  classes  help  in  getting  my  projects  finished.  If  there  were 
no  classes  available,  I  would  move  where  there  were  courses.  They 
are  that  important. 

Mary:  I'll  be  spending  time  now  writing  rather  than  just  next  to 
nothing.  If  I  should  write  something  that  someone  in  my  family 
was  interested  in,  and  they  should  feel  that  their  life  had  been 
enhanced  because  of  what  I  wrote,  well  then,  that  would  be  a 
reward. 

Carol,  Lester,  and  Mary  told  of  how  the  courses  fulfilled  a  need  in 
their  lives.  As  Carol  described  it,  "{I  was}  looking  for  something  to  fill  my 
life  and  give  me  something  I  was  lacking.  I  was  looking  for  something,  and 
learning  is  always  a  good  way."  Mary  said  that  the  classes  had  helped  her 
in  her  search  for  a  deeper  meaning  in  life. 

When  asked  what  they  would  do  if  there  were  no  longer  community 
education  classes  available  to  them,  the  Unsatisfied  participants  were  the 
most  vocal.  Lester  responded  that  he  would  have  to  go  somewhere  where 
these  classes  were  continuing  to  be  offered,  and  Nancy  and  Mary  felt  that 
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there  would  be  an  emptiness  in  their  lives  which  they  would  have  to  fill  in 
some  other  manner.  These  Unsatisfied  participants  indicated  a  strong  need 
for  the  rewards  provided  by  these  classes,  indicating  that  the  classes  gave 
meaning  and  fulfillment  to  their  lives.  Nancy  added  that  the  classes  allowed 
her  to  engage  in  more  activities  with  her  husband,  to  dabble  in  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  she  could  not  have  afforded  otherwise,  and  to  meet  more 
people.  According  to  her,  she  couldn't  otherwise  have  had  access  to  so 
many  social  activities. 

When  asked  if  they  did  any  thinking  about  death,  Nancy  and  Carol 
replied  that  they  had  written  or  had  talked  about  writing  their  obituaries. 
Nancy  added,  I  think  about  it  a  lot.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  think  about 
it.  I  think  of  death  as  a  transition.  Death  is  just  not  the  end."  Carol 
explained  that  she  did  not  deal  with  the  death  of  her  husband  at  first,  but 
that  her  children  helped  her.  "At  first  I  was  very  mad  at  God  because  He 
took  my  husband.  My  husband  was  a  wonderful  man.  I  asked,  'Why  me, 
why  did  they  take  mine?'  It  took  me  a  while  to  get  over  it.  Now  I'm  looking 
forward  to  rejoining  him.  Before  he  died  I  had  a  fear  of  cemeteries,  but  it 
hasn't  bothered  me  since.  You  don't  understand  the  experience  of  death 
until  it  happens  to  you."  Carol  had  already  described  how  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  class  had  helped  her  to  overcome  her  depression  after  her 
husband  died. 
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Mary  shared  that  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  her 
mother-in-law  died.  Four  days  later,  her  husband  also  died.  "When  my 
husband  died,  I  didn't  think  I  could  stand  it.  We  were  so  close."  Mary,  like 
Carol,  took  the  Displaced  Homemakers  course  to  help  her  deal  with  her 
depression  after  her  husband  died.  "People  who  cry  at  funerals-when 
you've  done  everything,  you  have  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  When  my  mother 
died,  it  was  a  sweet  home-going.  My  father  was  over  in  Heaven,  and 
shortly  before  she  died  she  was  talking  with  him.  Nobody  would  ever 
convince  me  that  Heaven  does  not  exist.  I've  come  to  understand  a  lot 
more  about  Heaven  because  of  all  those  who've  gone  before  me." 

Bruce  noted  that  in  looking  back  over  his  Hospice  patients,  he  gained 
in  understanding  about  death.  "There's  a  wide  way  that  people  look 
towards  death.  Most  of  the  time  it's  a  trauma."  However,  he  claimed  that 
he  personally  looked  forward  to  the  life  he  expected  to  find  after  death. 
Bruce  had  overcome  cancer  three  times.  As  he  said,  "I  have  no  concerns 
personally.  It's  an  endless  chain  and  I  know  what  the  next  step  is.  It's  a 
simple  matter."  Lester  commented,  "Dying  is  not  a  bad  thing." 

Summary 

For  Allen,  the  Creative  Writing  class  allowed  him  to  try  out  new 
things,  to  explore  interests,  and  to  contribute  to  the  inner  debate  he  had 
revealed  on  the  value  of  introspection  versus  extroversion  (possibly  a 
reference  to  reminiscence).  Bruce  spoke  of  the  classes  as  broadening  his 
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outlook  and  stimulating  his  thoughts  processes,  also  mentioning  personal 
growth  and  development,  and  socialization  with  people  of  similar  interests. 
Carol  marveled  at  the  development  of  a  new  talent,  and  the  opportunity  to 
relax  and  enjoy  herself,  while  talking  of  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  her 
joy  at  the  contributions  her  creations  made  to  her  family  and  friends.  A 
former  class  had  helped  her  deal  with  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Mary  was  looking  for  a  way  to  enhance  the  quality  of  her  life  and  felt 
attending  classes  was  the  way  she  sought.  The  classes  offered  her 
opportunities  to  socialize  and,  like  Carol,  to  overcome  her  depression  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Nancy  felt  the  need  for  a  challenge  and  to  prove  that 
she  was  still  capable  of  learning  and  doing  new  things.  For  Lester,  the 
Creative  Writing  class  allowed  him  to  complete  a  longstanding  project  and 
create  an  expression  of  himself,  thus  bringing  meaning  and  fulfillment  to  his 
life,  and  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  Ego  Integrity. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  potential  benefits  of 
educational  classes  taken  by  older  learners  and  to  examine  whether  such 
classes  have  an  impact  broader  than  mere  entertainment.  The  researcher 
sought  to  discover  if,  and  in  what  ways,  community  education  classes 
offered  by  community  colleges  contributed  to  a  positive  resolution  of  Erik 
Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair.  The  researcher 
was  also  seeking  to  discover  if  these  classes  offered  different  values  to  the 
older  adults  who  were  the  top  scorers  as  compared  to  those  who  were  low 
scorers  on  the  Lohman  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  (LLSS). 

This  study  sought  to  discover  if  Satisfied  versus  Unsatisfied  older 
students  demonstrated  a  propensity  to  use  organized  educational  classes  to 
attribute  meaning  to  their  lives.  Did  they  feel  that  these  classes  made  a 
difference  in  their  lives?  In  what  ways?  Did  the  classes  enhance  their 
feelings  about  themselves  and  the  lives  they  had  lived? 

All  three  Satisfied  older  adults  described  their  feelings  of  having  made 
a  successful  adjustment  in  life,  achieved  a  sense  of  fulfillment,  and  found  a 
basic  acceptance  of  their  lives.  In  general,  they  indicated  that  they  were 
happy  with  their  lives  as  they  had  lived  them.  The  three  Unsatisfied 
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participants  told  of  not  achieving  their  life  goals  and  expressed  feelings  of 
being  unfulfilled.  While  the  Satisfied  participants  were  quite  optimistic  about 
their  retirement  years,  the  Unsatisfied  older  adults  expressed  some 
reservations.  These  Unsatisfied  older  participants  did  not  find  their  life 
cycles  as  acceptable  as  did  the  Satisfied  individuals.  The  Satisfied 
participants  viewed  these  classes  as  opportunities  for  further  exploration  and 
growth,  and  as  a  support  for  their  successful  adjustment  to  aging.  The 
Unsatisfied  participants  made  use  of  these  classes  to  seek  a  satisfaction  and 
a  positive  outlook  they  could  not  feel  and  to  avoid  depression  and  Despair. 

For  Allen,  the  Creative  Writing  class  allowed  him  to  try  out  new 
things,  to  explore  interests,  and  to  contribute  to  the  inner  debate  he  had 
revealed  on  the  value  of  introspection  (possibly  a  reference  to  reminiscence) 
versus  extroversion.  Bruce  spoke  of  the  classes  as  broadening  his  outlook 
and  stimulating  his  thought  processes.  He  also  mentioned  personal  growth 
and  development,  and  socialization  with  people  of  similar  interests.  Carol 
marveled  at  the  development  of  a  new  talent  and  the  opportunity  to  relax 
and  enjoy  herself,  while  talking  of  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  her  joy  at 
the  contributions  her  creations  had  made  to  her  family  and  friends.  A  former 
class  had  also  helped  her  to  deal  with  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Mary  was  looking  for  a  way  to  enhance  the  quality  of  her  life  and  felt 
that  attending  classes  might  offer  her  the  opportunity.  The  classes  provided 
her  with  opportunities  to  socialize  and,  like  Carol,  to  overcome  her 
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depression  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Nancy  felt  the  need  for  a      .  - 
challenge  and  sought  to  prove  that  she  was  still  capable  of  learning  and 
doing  new  things.  The  classes  allowed  her  to  engage  in  activities  with  her 
disabled  husband  and  to  counter  her  loneliness.  For  Lester,  the  Creative 
Writing  class  allowed  hinn  to  connplete  a  longstanding  project  and  to  create  a 
tangible  expression  of  himself,  thus  bringing  meaning  and  fulfillment  to  his 
life.  The  classes  also  helped  to  counteract  his  feelings  of  anger  and 
depression,  and  served  to  assist  him  in  his  attempts  to  achieve  Ego  Integrity, 
and  to  overcome  Despair. 

A  second  question  in  this  study  asked  if  Satisfied  versus  Unsatisfied 
older  adult  students  in  community  education  classes  perceived  these  classes 
as  a  means  of  resolving  developmental  issues.  What  was  their  purpose  and 
understanding  of  the  values  of  these  classes  for  their  lives? 

Erikson  (1950),  Peck  (1968),  Havighurst  (1972),  and  Neugarten 
(1978)  all  viewed  the  prime  developmental  tasks  of  old  age  as  meeting  the 
challenges  of  declining  health,  acceptance  of  one's  mortality,  reduced 
generativity,  and  integration  of  feelings  about  the  self.  There  was  no  formal 
or  stated  sense  in  which  these  older  adult  students  considered  these  classes 
as  avenues  to  resolve  developmental  issues.  However,  in  finding  the  classes 
to  provide  stimulation,  opportunities  to  explore  areas  of  interest,  expand 
knowledge,  satisfy  curiosity,  encourage  thought  processes,  develop  talents. 
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and  provide  opportunities  to  experience  success,  these  participants  were 
involved  in  the  integration  and  growth  of  their  personalities. 

The  Satisfied  participants  described  goals  for  the  enhancement  of 
their  lives  through  taking  these  classes,  while  the  goals  of  the  Unsatisfied 
participants  were  prinnarily  to  deal  with  unnnet  needs  in  their  lives.  Allen 
was  exploring  new  interests,  Bruce  was  seeking  to  broaden  his  outlook,  and 
Carol  was  reveling  in  the  development  of  a  new  talent.  Lester  was 
attempting  to  finish  a  lifelong  project  which  would  give  meaning  to  his  life, 
Mary  was  desiring  to  enhance  the  quality  of  her  life  and  to  deal  with  her 
sense  of  isolation,  and  Nancy  wanted  to  counter  her  feelings  of  loneliness 
and  to  prove  that  she  was  still  capable  of  accomplishments.  All  three 
Unsatisfied  older  learners  spoke  of  feelings  of  depression  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  classes  had  helped  them  to  deal  with  these  negative  feelings. 

Despair  is  described  as  a  person  alone,  needy,  distressed,  and 
unattended  (Erikson,  1988).  In  seeking  the  companionship  of  people,  these 
Unsatisfied  participants  were  making  an  effort  to  avoid  isolation,  or  to 
overcome  Despair.  They  spoke  of  seeking  to  avoid  negative  emotions,  such 
as  the  depression  felt  upon  the  death  of  loved  ones,  and  the  loneliness  of 
not  being  involved.  They  sought  to  escape  dwelling  on  the  aging  process 
and  to  leave  behind  the  problems  of  life  for  the  span  of  a  class.  They 
described  the  classes  as  a  substitute  for  former  activities  no  longer  available 
to  them. 
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These  classes  offered  an  avenue  for  productivity  and  creativity,  which 
allowed  the  participants  to  defeat  a  sense  of  Stagnation,  and  to  contribute 
to  Generativity.  They  provided  an  opportunity  through  writing,  painting,  and 
teaching  younger  people,  to  express  the  virtue  of  Care.  The  sense  of 
Achievennent  or  Acconriplishment  that  the  learners  described  served  to 
enhance  their  self-esteem,  worked  to  offset  the  decrements  of  aging,  and 
assisted  them  in  attributing  meaning  to  their  lives.  These  classes 
contributed  to  an  optimism  that  allowed  them  to  defeat  Despair,  through 
providing  a  source  of  fun,  relaxation,  enjoyment,  and  good  feelings.  They 
offered  opportunities  for  humor,  laughter,  delight,  and  playfulness,  all 
components  of  Wisdom,  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  Ego  Integrity. 

A  third  question  asked  if  organized  educational  classes  contributed  to 
a  positive  resolution  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  old  age  as  represented  by 
Erikson's  eighth  stage  of  life,  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair.  In  late 
adulthood,  Erikson  theorized,  a  person  must  confront  the  conflict  between  a 
sense  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  a  sense  of  Despair.  According  to  Erikson 
(1950)  only  those  people  who  have  taken  care  of  things  and  people  and 
adapted  themselves  to  the  triumphs  and  disappointments  of  life,  while 
having  been  the  originators  of  ideas,  things,  or  children,  may  gradually  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  earlier  seven  stages  of  life,  thus  culminating  in  Ego  Integrity. 
Integrity  implies  completeness,  or  having  come  full  circle,  so  the  person  who 
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has  integrated  the  successes  and  failures  of  his  life  has  achieved  a  sense  of 
the  fulfillment  of  his  life  cycle,  or  Ego  Integrity. 

According  to  Erikson,  this  final  stage  enconnpasses  the  primary 
psychosocial  task  of  late  adulthood,  the  psychological  crisis  of  old  age. 
Integrity  includes  the  ideas  of  taking  pleasure  in  activities,  achieving  major 
life  goals,  feeling  worthwhile,  and  being  optimistic  about  life.  Integrity 
implies  emotional  integration,  transcendence  of  the  limitations  of  self,  a  new 
and  different  love  of  one's  parents,  a  readiness  to  defend  the  dignity  of 
one's  own  life  style,  and  the  acceptance  of  one's  life  (Erikson,  1950).  Joan 
Erikson  (1988)  suggests  that  it  means  "to  live  fully  and  meaningfully-for 
and  with  others"  (p.  187).  Moody  (1987/88)  suggests  that  it  is  to  know 
ourselves  as  a  whole,  who  we  really  are,  while  Erikson  (1978)  suggests  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  human  being's  integrity  is  religious.  Finally, 
Ego  Integrity  implies  a  cumulative  favorable  balance  of  the  strengths  of  the 
seven  past  stages:  Hope,  Will,  Purpose,  Competence,  Fidelity,  Love,  Care, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  strength  of  the  eighth  and  final  stage:  Wisdom. 

Wisdom  "maintains  and  learns  to  convey  the  integrity  of  experience, 
in  spite  of  the  decline  of  bodily  and  mental  functions"  (Erikson,  1986, 
p.  37).  Joan  Erikson  (1988)  suggested  that  Wisdom  is  the  integration  of  the 
positive  aspects  of  one's  life,  the  return  to  a  genuinely  humble  curiosity, 
delight  with  life,  and  the  childlikeness  of  life's  beginnings. 
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Erikson  (1982)  wrote  of  Despair  as  the  feeling  that  one's  life  has  been 
without  real  meaning,  that  the  tinne  is  now  too  short  to  nnake  meaningful 
changes,  and  that  there  is  no  further  chance  to  find  an  alternative  path  to  an 
acceptable  life.  Joan  Erikson  (1988)  suggested  that  with  approaching 
death,  individuals  feel  their  vitality  has  been  spent,  or  possibly  ill-spent. 
Moody  (1987/88)  commented  that  the  individual  was  no  longer  getting 
ready  for  anything.  Therefore,  Despair  encompasses  a  fear  of  death,  the 
sense  that  one's  life  cycle  is  not  acceptable  as  it  has  been  lived,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  time  is  now  too  short  to  try  an  alternative  way  of  life 
(Erikson,  1964). 

In  this  inner  struggle  there  is  no  perfect  outcome.  It  is  the  balance  of 
positive  over  negative,  the  favorable  ratio  that  is  important.  The  individual 
who  has  a  favorable  ratio  of  Integrity  over  Despair,  has  integrated  the 
successes  and  failures  of  life  and  accepted  that  life  has  had  order  and 
meaning.  There  is  a  lack  of  fear  of  death,  and  a  sense  of  a  purpose  fulfilled 
in  this  person's  life  (Brodzinsky,  et  al.,  1986).  Accordingly,  in  the  last  stage 
of  life,  the  person  is  faced  with  the  crisis  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair.  If 
the  person  accepts  the  inevitability  of  mortality  and  achieves  Wisdom  and 
perspective,  he  successfully  negotiates  this  final  stage  of  development.  A 
major  task  associated  with  this  achievement  is  to  integrate  the  experiences 
of  earlier  stages  and  to  accept  that  one's  life  has  had  meaning,  and  has 
unfolded  in  the  only  way  possible  given  one's  life  events. 
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Since  writing  a  life  history  is  the  embodinnent  of  life  review  (Butler, 
1963),  the  life  history  class  gave  these  older  learners  a  tool  by  which  to 
review  their  lives  and  to  seek  meaning,  and  to  try  to  put  their  lives  in 
perspective.  Reminiscence,  or  life  review,  is  a  means  to  go  back  over  the 
events  of  one's  life  and  to  see  them  from  a  new  perspective.  As 
psychoanalysis  is  termed  a  life  history,  or  life  review,  so  reminiscence  in  old 
age  is  a  form  of  psychoanalytic  life  review.  Psychoanalysis  cannot  be 
completed  alone~it  requires  another  person  with  whom  to  interact,  so  as  to 
resolve  the  individual's  feelings  about  these  life  events.  There  is  a  vital 
difference  between  the  chilling  seclusion  of  independent  thinking  and  the 
warmth  of  a  discussion  with  another  person.  For  older  adult  learners  who 
are  using  reminiscence  as  a  vehicle  to  resolve  the  eighth  stage  of  life  in 
favor  of  Ego  Integrity,  these  classes  supply  an  important  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  life  review  through  interaction  with  classmates  and  teachers. 

It  is  said  that  the  eye  sees  in  things  only  that  which  it  looks  for,  and  it 
looks  for  only  that  which  it  already  has  in  mind.  Through  feedback  from 
class  members,  the  mind  may  be  persuaded  to  see  events  in  a  different  light, 
thereby  giving  the  older  reminiscer  a  new  and  more  acceptable 
understanding  of  an  old  misunderstanding.  Through  this  process,  Mary  was 
able  to  reinterpret  events  in  her  life  and  to  come  to  see  her  mother  in  a  new 
and  happier  light. 
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From  a  psychosocial  point  of  view,  these  classes  offered  older 
learners  the  opportunity  to  reminisce  in  the  presence  of  others,  provided 
support  for  current  living,  a  chance  for  growth  and  development,  and 
recognition  for  their  accomplishments.  Reminiscence  took  place  formally  in 
the  Life  History  class,  although  there  were  informal  periods  of  reminiscence 
in  the  Creative  Writing  class.  Lester  and  Rudy  shared  their  traumatic  war 
experiences,  experiencing  both  reminiscence  and  mutual  support.  Lester 
also  was  able  to  grow  and  to  receive  recognition  for  his  writing  skill,  so  vital 
in  his  case  to  counteract  depression.  Lester  commented  on  the  importance 
of  feedback  from  teacher  and  classmates  in  the  completion  of  his 
longstanding  project.  It  allowed  others  to  receive  support  and  positive 
feedback  for  their  life  experiences.  For  example,  they  did  not  feel  alone  in 
their  hard  times  during  the  Depression,  as  others  had  also  experienced  these 
or  similar  difficult  times. 

The  Oil  Painting  class  provided  psychosocial  support,  mutual  praise 
and  recognition,  and  the  development  of  new  talents.  Bridge  offered  social 
support,  recognition,  and  praise  for  skill  in  the  game,  all  of  which  contributed 
to  self  esteem. 

These  community  education  classes  allowed  the  participants  to  remain 
involved  in  the  mainstream  of  life,  to  experience  a  valued  support  system, 
and  to  receive  positive  reinforcement  from  their  peers  and  their  teachers. 
Attending  classes  offered  them  challenges,  helped  them  to  transcend  their 
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limitations,  and  provided  opportunities  for  growth  and  productivity.  The 
classes  allowed  them  to  take  pleasure  in  activities,  encouraged  them  to  be 
creative,  and  allowed  them  to  experience  the  outcome  of  a  finished  product 
which  enhanced  their  sense  of  self  and  gave  added  meaning  and  a  sense  of 
fulfillment  to  their  lives.  These  classes  provided  humor  and  an  enhanced 
sense  of  optimism,  giving  them  opportunities  to  feel  worthwhile.  Their 
activities  assisted  them  in  dealing  with  their  feelings  about  death  and  helped 
them  to  reinterpret  feelings  about  their  families.  Through  exploring  their 
own  life  histories  and  seeking  to  integrate  these  experiences  into  a  new 
meaning  for  their  lives,  these  classes  contributed  to  success  in  resolving  the 
crisis  of  the  last  stage  of  life  positively  in  favor  of  Ego  Integrity.  According 
to  the  participants  in  this  study,  these  classes  met  a  real  need  in  their  lives, 
which  they  felt  they  could  not  have  filled  as  acceptably  in  any  other  fashion. 

Implications  of  this  Research 
Aside  from  the  academic,  practical,  and  entertainment  aspects  of 
organized  educational  classes,  the  psychological  contribution  of  classes  to 
older  adult  learners  is  worth  considering.  Studies  show  that  approximately 
20%  of  individuals  over  the  age  of  60  experience  depression.  The  literature 
suggests  that  many  elderly  people  who  visit  doctors'  offices  with  physical 
complaints  are  felt  to  be  expressing  their  psychic  depression  somatically.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  older  individuals  suffer  from 
depression,  and  that  the  suicide  rate  for  older  people  is  higher  than  any  other 
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age  group,  any  intervention  that  offers  the  possibility  of  affecting  these 
negative  ennotions  in  a  positive  fashion  deserves  attention. 

Characteristics  which  have  been  found  to  contribute  to  longevity 
include  feelings  of  optimism,  engagement  or  involvement  in  activities,  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  losses.  According  to  Wolf 
(1985),  attending  classes  involves  "reengagement,  rather  than 
disengagement.  Growing  old  and  seeking  challenges  can  go  hand  in  hand," 
(p.  11)  she  wrote.  Humor  abounded  in  the  student/student  and 
student/teacher  exchanges  in  these  classes,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of 
optimism.  Carol  and  Mary  both  attested  to  the  ability  of  the  Displaced 
Homemaker  class  to  help  them  deal  with  their  losses.  Therefore  it  is 
suggested  that  organized  educational  classes  for  older  adults  may  play  a  role 
in  helping  them  to  live  longer,  as  well  as  happier. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

In  this  study,  only  the  extremes  of  Ego  Integrity  versus  Despair  in 
those  who  attended  classes  were  addressed.  Older  adults  who  do  not 
attend  classes  may  score  lower  on  a  measure  of  life  satisfaction.  Future 
research  might  compare  older  adults  who  attend  classes  with  those  who  do 
not  attend  classes  to  form  a  clearer  picture  of  the  value  of  classes  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  last  stage  of  life. 

Only  those  adults  between  the  ages  of  60-69  were  included  in  this 
study.  According  to  Bernice  Neugarten  (1971),  these  individuals  are 
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considered  the  "young-old."  Further  studies  might  address  the  effects  of 
organized  educational  classes  for  those  adults  over  the  age  of  75,  who  are 
considered  to  be  the  "mid-old,"  or  on  those  over  the  age  of  85,  the  "old- 
old." 

Many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  conclusions  section  could  be 
further  explored  individually  and  in  greater  depth.  A  possibility  for  future 
study  could  concentrate  on  a  single  aspect  of  Ego  Integrity,  or  of  Despair. 
Men  could  be  compared  to  women  in  psychological  ramifications  of  class- 
taking  activities.  The  specific  effects  of  organized  educational  classes  on 
the  health  and  longevity  of  older  adults  might  be  addressed. 


APPENDIX  A 
REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  DO  STUDY 


Dr.  [First]  [Last] 
[Address] 

[City],  [State]  [Zip] 
Dear  Dr.  [Last]: 

I  am  presently  in  the  process  of  completing  requirements  for  my  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I  am  currently 
making  plans  to  gather  data  in  order  to  write  my  dissertation.  My 
committee  is  chaired  by  Dr.  James  Wattenbarger. 

As  I  am  also  a  gerontologist,  I  desire  to  study  the  impact  of  continuing 
education  classes  on  the  life  satisfaction  of  older  adult  students  (ages  65-74 
years).  I  would  like  to  invite  students  taking  these  courses  under  the 
auspices  of  [Name]  Community  College  to  participate  in  my  study.  I  would 
ask  permission  of  the  instructors  to  hand  out  a  sheet  detailing  my  study,  and 
asking  for  participant  volunteers.  I  expect  to  extend  my  study  throughout 
the  Fall  semester. 

My  plan  is  to  administer  a  brief  (no  more  than  10  minutes)  life 
satisfaction  scale  to  older  students  at  the  beginning  of  selected  classes. 
From  the  results  of  this  test,  I  would  plan  to  request  that  6  students 
participate  in  this  study.  After  observation  in  the  classes  during  the 
semester,  the  students  would  participate  in  a  1-hour  structured  interview. 
All  the  materials  that  I  use  will  be  first  reviewed  by  Dr.  Wattenbarger.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  receiving  your  permission  to  work  with  these  students. 

Sincerely, 


Jean  W.  Thomas 
Research  Assistant 
Institute  of  Higher  Education 
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APPENDIX  B 
INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE 


Dear  Student: 

I  am  conducting  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  comnnunlty  education 
classes  on  the  life  satisfaction  of  older  adults,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Facts  are  needed 
about  the  impact  of  these  classes  on  the  lives  of  older  people.  These  facts 
may  be  helpful  in  planning  programs  and  services  to  assist  older  adults. 

If  you  are  between  60  to  74  years  of  age,  your  participation  is  being 
solicited  to  help  improve  the  learning  base  about  older  people.  You  can 
make  a  great  contribution  to  evaluating  these  classes  by  consenting  to 
participate  in  this  study  and  by  completing  the  attached  life  satisfaction 
scale.  It  will  take  you  about  5  minutes  to  complete  this  scale.  You  do  not 
have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 

The  information  from  the  life  satisfaction  scale  will  be  used  for 
research  purposes  only.  Your  confidentiality  will  be  respected,  and  you  will 
not  be  identified  in  any  way.  Data  will  be  recorded  by  your  birth  date. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  strictly  voluntary.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  [phone  number].  Please  answer  all 
items  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 


Jean  Thomas 
Research  Assistant 
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APPENDIX  C 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


Participant: 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ORGANIZED  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES  TAKEN  BY 
OLDER  ADULTS  TO  ERIKSON'S  EIGHTH  STAGE  OF  LIFE: 
EGO  INTEGRITY  VERSUS  DESPAIR 


SIGNATURES 

I  have  fully  explained  to   the  nature 

and  purpose  of  the  above-described  study  and  the  benefits  and  risks  that  are 
involved  in  its  perfornnance.  I  have  answered  and  will  answer  all  questions 
to  the  best  of  nny  ability.  I  may  be  contacted  at  [phone  number]. 


Signature  of  Researcher  Obtaining  Consent  Date 


I  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  above-described  study  with  its  possible 
benefits  and  risks  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description.  I  have 
given  permission  for  my  participation  in  this  study. 


Signature  of  Subject  Date 


Signature  of  Witness  Date 
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APPENDIX  D 
PARTICIPANTS'  LETTER 


Dear  Participant: 

You  are  being  asked  to  volunteer  as  a  participant  in  a  research  study. 
This  letter  is  designed  to  provide  you  with  information  about  this  study  and 
to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

The  title  of  this  study  is  "The  Relationship  of  Organized  Educational 
Classes  Taken  by  Older  Adults  to  Erikson's  Eighth  Stage  of  Life:  Ego 
Integrity  Versus  Despair."  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  measure  changes 
in  your  life  satisfaction  following  participation  in  a  community  education 
class. 

You  will  be  given  the  Lohmann  Life  Satisfaction  Scale  to  complete  in 
class.  After  you  have  answered  these  questions,  you  will  be  given  a 
disposable  camera  and  asked  to  take  pictures  which  answer  the  question, 
"Who  am  I?"  These  pictures  will  be  developed  by  the  researcher  and  a 
duplicate  copy  will  be  returned  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  seven-week  class 
period.  These  pictures  will  not  be  published,  and  will  be  seen  only  by  the 
researcher  and  her  supervisor.  You  will  be  asked  to  keep  a  diary  for  one 
week,  recording  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  meaningful  events, 
thoughts,  or  experiences  from  each  day.  I  will  observe  in  class,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  7-week  class  period,  I  will  talk  with  you  about  your  class 
experience  and  how  it  has  contributed  to  your  life. 

The  benefits  to  you  of  participating  in  the  study  are  that  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  talk  about  yourself  and  your  class  experiences.  You  will 
also  be  given  a  set  of  the  pictures  which  you  take.  The  risks  or  discomforts 
to  you  will  be  minimal. 

The  researcher  for  this  study  is  Jean  Thomas,  research  assistant  and 
doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Institute  of  Higher  Education. 
Please  contact  her  at  [phone  number-office]  or  [phone  number-home]  if  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  study  or  wish  to  discuss  the  study  further. 

The  information  gathered  in  this  study  will  be  used  for  research 
purposes  only.  Your  confidentiality  will  be  respected,  and  you  will  not  be 
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identified  in  any  way.  Participation  in  tliis  research  study  is  voluntary,  and 
you  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  discontinue  participation  in  this 
project  at  any  tinne.  Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  help  nne  with  this 
study.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Sincerely, 


Jean  Thonnas,  M.S. 
Research  Assistant 


APPENDIX  E 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


I  would  like  you  to  put  yourself  in  the  following  situation: 

Pretend  that  you  are  sending  photographs  through  the  mail  to 
sonneone  you  will  meet  in  two  weeks.  You  have  never  met  this  person 
before,  and  you  want  to  convey  a  true  impression  of  yourself  through 
pictures  alone.  Photographs  are  a  special  non-verbal  way  of  communicating 
who  you  are.  Choose  the  10  most  representative  pictures  from  those  you 
have  taken.  You  will  send  one  a  day  for  ten  days. 

I  would  like  to  know  which  pictures  you  will  send,  and  the  order  in 
which  you  plan  to  send  them.  Mark  the  first  photo  to  be  sent  with  a  1,  then 
finish  numbering  the  others  in  order  from  2-10.  We  will  discuss  your 
choices  during  the  end-of-course  interview. 
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APPENDIX  F 

PHOTOGRAPH  CONTENTS  -  FREQUENCY  OF  SUBJECTS 

Allen        Bruce       Carol        Lester       Mary  Nancv 


Animals  2 

Artwork  1  3  1 

Buildings  3  4  3 

Children  1 

Death  2 

Desk  1 

Family  1  1  2 

Friends  2  1 

Hobbies  1  1 

Home  1  5  11 

Mailbox  1 

Plants/Flowers  5  2  6  1 

Road  1 

Self  9  2 

Signs  3  6  1 

Trees  2  11 

Water  2 

Yard  2 
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APPENDIX  G 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  JOURNALS 


I  am  giving  you  a  small  notebook.  I  would  like  you  to  record  your 
thoughts  and  activities  in  it  for  the  next  7  days.  You  may  describe  an 
activity,  an  idea,  a  wish,  or  write  about  any  subject  which  represents 
something  meaningful  to  you.  Please  include  at  least  3,  but  no  more  than  5, 
separate  entries  per  day. 
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APPENDIX  H 
TRANSCRIPT  OF  CLASSES 

Creative  Writing  Class 

The  Creative  Writing  class  was  held  in  a  traditional  classroom 
on  the  local  community  college  campus.  The  room  was  relatively  barren, 
with  bare  white  walls,  standard  desks  set  in  rows,  gray/green  commercial 
carpeting,  and  purple  and  yellow  drapes  over  the  windows  along  the  outside 
wall.  A  teacher's  desk  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room  before  the 
blackboard.  At  this  desk  sat  the  instructor,  Rudy.  Rudy  was  an  editor  at  a 
nearby  university,  and  a  widely  acclaimed  author,  who  was  himself  one  year 
from  retirement. 

The  class  met  every  Monday  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  nine  students  were  in  attendance,  four  of  whom 
were  over  60  years  of  age.  These  four  students  took  the  LLSS.  The 
researcher  was  impressed  that  the  major  theme  expressed  in  conversation 
with  these  test  takers  was  one  of  pride  in  their  work  and  in  what  they  had 
accomplished.  This  was  the  only  class  observed  in  which  there  were  more 
male  than  female  students.  There  was  one  older  couple  attending  this  class. 
They  told  the  researcher  that  they  had  come  to  the  area  because  of  the 
culture  and  educational  opportunities  here.  However,  they  had  to  drop  out 
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of  the  class  after  the  second  meeting,  when  the  husband  required  surgery. 

By  mid-semester  there  were  only  five  students  in  attendance,  four  men  and 

one  woman.  Two  of  these  students  gradually  stopped  coming,  and  one  of 

the  remaining  males,  a  younger  man,  was  seldom  ready  to  read  anything 

that  he  had  written.  The  course  format  called  for  the  students  to  read  their 

original  work  each  class,  but  this  young  man  complained  that  it  was  too 

difficult  to  prepare  a  new  piece  of  writing  each  week. 

Students  were  allowed  to  read  anything  original  that  they  had  written. 

Some  of  them  read  poetry,  some  read  short  stories,  and  Allen  even  read  a 

letter  to  the  editor.  The  only  requirement  was  that  the  students  had  written 

the  work  themselves.  Rudy  responded  to  their  readings  with  ideas  and 

suggestions.  He  taught  the  course  by  talking  about  the  elements  of  creative 

writing  and  publishing,  by  encouraging  the  class  members  to  write  and  then 

to  read  their  work  aloud,  and  by  offering  the  students  constructive  criticism 

about  their  writing. 

For  the  first  class,  Rudy  read  two  selections  from  one  of  his  books. 

He  explained  that  he  read  these  stories  in  response  to  the  questions  of  those 

who  asked  him  about  his  writing.  His  aim,  he  said,  was  to 

bring  out  whatever  the  individual  has.  If  they  want  to  write  slick,  it 
should  be  the  best  slick  in  the  world.  In  my  case,  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  write  like  me.  I  want  them  to  write  like  themselves.  The 
whole  purpose  in  any  art  is  that  your  personality  comes  through. 
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He  told  the  students,  "You  must  take  yourselves  seriously."  He  indicated 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  "tearing  students  down."  Rudy's  comments 
were  always  positive  and  supportive  of  all  his  students. 

Allen  attended  all  but  the  last  class  session  and  Lester  never  missed  a 
class.  Lester  was  the  most  productive  writer  of  the  group,  although  he  was 
usually  quiet  whenever  he  wasn't  reading  his  stories.  At  the  first  class 
meeting,  he  read  a  screenplay  about  the  aging  King  Arthur  and  his  court, 
with  the  action  taking  place  during  the  Christmas  season.  Lester  stated  that 
writing  did  not  come  easy  for  him.  "I  change  all  the  time.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this  for  10  years.  Classes  like  this  keep  you  motivated.  It 
helps  for  someone  to  comment  on  what  you  write."  Lester's  comment 
indicated  an  awareness  of  the  opportunity  for  change  and  development 
within  himself. 

Allen  was  energetic,  vivacious,  and  quick  to  laugh.  He  read  on  only 
two  occasions.  One  night  he  read  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  local  newspaper.  Before  reading  from  his  letter,  he  commented,  "You 
want  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  but  you  can't  be  all  things  to  all  people 
when  you  write.  A  person  has  to  be  in  tune.  Nixon  called  a  lie  an 
'inoperative  statement.'  A  lie  doesn't  have  a  stigma  today."    He  concluded, 
"The  idea  today  is  that  people  in  government  are  .  .  .  ."  Lester  finished  his 
sentence,  "Crooks." 
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Another  night  Allen  read  fronn  a  story  he  had  written  about  a  brain 
transplant  surgeon  who  could  only  nnarry  if  his  DNA  matched  his  wife-to-be 
in  a  specified  way.  When  he  nnarried,  it  was  to  a  Quaker  who  believed  in 
sex  only  for  procreation.  So  he  hired  a  secretary,  who  served  as  a  surrogate 
wife.  Allen  stated  that  he  was  planning  to  incorporate  this  episode  into  a 
book.  "It  can  be  reflective,  and  also  contain  action,"  he  said.  Rudy 
responded  to  Allen's  story  about  the  brain  surgeon,  "It's  sort  of  a  Brave 
New  World  atnnosphere.  Little  details  are  very  innportant.  You  write 
differently  fronn  anybody  else.  You  observe  and  report  differently.  When 
you  describe  sonneone,  think  of  some  person  in  particular  and  describe  him." 
In  this  way  Rudy  both  encouraged  Allen,  and  instructed  him  in  a  way  to 
improve  his  writing.  Lester  reacted  to  Allen's  story,  "I'm  very  impressed 
with  your  enthusiasm,  and  you  are  very  particular.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
hearing  more."  Such  encouragement  and  support  of  one  student  for  another 
was  an  occurrence  which  was  repeated  over  and  over  in  all  the  classes  in 
which  the  researcher  observed  during  this  study.  This  type  of  group  support 
provides  "a  sense  of  reliable  alliance  with  a  set  of  valued  peers,"  and 
"consensus  information"  (Gottlieb,  1988).  Allen  asked  the  instructor,  "So 
keep  going  at  this  pace?"  Rudy  responded,  "Sure." 

Rudy  repeatedly  encouraged  Lester  to  have  his  work  published. 
Lester,  alone  among  all  the  students,  read  from  a  new  story  each  class 
session.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  who  read  with  clarity  and  good  expression. 
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One  of  his  stories  was  based  on  a  true  incident  which  had  occurred  while  he 

was  in  the  police  departnnent.  Rudy  commented  that  "it  reads  smoothly 

from  beginning  to  end."  One  of  the  women  students,  listening  to  this  story, 

responded  to  Lester's  writing,  "It's  so  rich  in  the  ear."  Another  of  his 

stories  was  set  in  medieval  times,  and  told  of  a  man  who  had  left  his  wife 

without  notice.  This  was  a  tale  containing  bawdy  humor,  which  amused 

everyone  in  the  class. 

After  listening  to  the  first  part  of  a  story  entitled  The  Emotv  Bed 

Blues,  detailing  the  relationships  among  two  men  and  one  woman,  Rudy 

asked,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  this  story?"  Lester  replied, 

The  tension  among  three  people  and  their  unwillingness  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface  and  work  it  out.  I  knew  these  people  and  she  didn't  know 
how  much  she  was  hurting  him.  The  girl  and  the  old  man  knew  each 
other  well,  but  never  talked  about  it. 

Allen  declared,  "If  that  were  a  serial,  I'd  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  read 

the  next  Installment."  Responding  to  Lester's  story,  Rudy  enthused: 

What  he  is  doing  is  an  absolute  genius.  The  voice  is  that  of  the 
confidant.  It  is  beautiful,  the  way  you  go  into  the  details,  the 
feelings.  The  third  person,  the  narrator,  is  talking  about  the 
characters.  Man,  you  are  great.  Great  stories  are  always  about  love. 

At  this  praise,  Lester's  face  became  quite  red.  Rudy  continued  to  talk  for 
some  time  about  Lester's  story.  Speaking  to  the  class,  he  admonished, 
"Remember,  if  you're  not  here  next  week,  you  miss  the  ending  of  the  story." 

As  Rudy  came  through  the  classroom  door  another  night,  he  spoke  to 
Lester: 
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Rudy:  You  have  to  send  it. 
Lester:  I  am  not  ready. 
Rudy:  You  are  ready. 

Lester:  Let  me  try  this  one  on  you  and  if  you  lii<e  it,  I'll  send  it. 

Rudy:  OK,  but  they  asked  me  and  they  want  it. 

Lester:  I'm  trying  to  put  together  all  these  stories--they  connect.  I've 
written  an  epilogue. 

Rudy:  Each  story  has  to  stand  on  its  own,  and  if  they're  lucky,  they 
fit  together. 

After  Lester  finished  reading  his  epilogue,  Rudy  responded,  "Give  it  to  me. 

It  is  a  literary  essay.  There  is  a  line  in  it  that  would  be  perfect  as  a  title.  Let 

me  find  that  line  and  we'll  send  it  in  as  a  literary  essay."  While  he  looked, 

Allen  and  Lester  dialogued: 

Allen:  It  is  a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of  imagery.  It's  continuity.  You 
don't  pause,  it  just  keeps  going. 

Lester:  Is  there  anything  that's  not  clear? 

Allen:  It's  very  descriptive. 

Allen  and  Lester  were  very  complimentary  of  each  other's  work. 
Though  they  had  different  styles,  they  were  both  excellent  writers.  After  a 
search,  Rudy  found  the  line  he  was  seeking.  "It's  perfect.  Again,  this  is 
very  Eliot-ish.  There  you  were  a  link  in  the  chain.  If  you  don't  know  the 
chain,  it  doesn't  communicate  to  you.  Send  it  in.  It's  beautiful.  It's  a 
literary  report,  that's  what  it  is." 
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Lester  and  a  younger  man  were  the  only  two  students  attending  the 
last  night  of  classes.  During  the  previous  class,  Lester  and  Rudy  had  shared 
Sonne  of  their  experiences  during  wartime.  Rudy  and  Lester  had  fought  in 
different  armies  in  the  same  war.  Rudy  was  a  tank  commander  and  Lester 
served  on  a  ship.  Lester  was  very  affected  by  his  experiences  in  the  war,  as 
was  Rudy.  Lester  had  written  and  read  aloud  a  very  detailed  description  of  a 
battle.  He  talked  about  being  on  a  big  carrier  when  two  bombers  hit  the 
ship.  "Seventy-five  men  were  killed.  One  was  my  best  friend."  He  had 
never  before  revealed  this  incident,  he  shared.  Rudy  responded,  "That's 
kind  of  a  bench  mark.  You  see  everything  against  that." 

This  last  night  they  started  to  speak  about  their  experiences: 

Rudy:  Sometimes  you  wonder  why  you're  here.  As  long  as  you  live, 
the  sounds  and  smells  are  in  your  mind.  For  years,  I  couldn't  use  a 
lighter,  because  seeing  the  flame  made  me  expect  an  explosion. 

Lester:  You  never  forget  these  things.  There  was  no  place  on  that 
ship  that  was  safe.  Even  with  2900  guys,  there  was  no  way  to 
predict  where  was  safe. 

Rudy:  The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  Russian  sector  of  Vienna 
was  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  The  cold  to  me  was  a  horror. 
Indochina  seemed  pleasant  in  comparison. 

Lester:  To  me,  it  was  the  Japanese.  And  you  never  knew  what  was 
going  on.  I  didn't  know  until  3  years  after  the  war.  Communication 
broke  down.  The  radar  screen  broke  down.  Everything  broke  down. 

Rudy:  I  never  knew  where  we  were.  We  had  to  listen  to  the  BBC. 
They  knew. 

Lester:  We  were  part  of  something  too  big  for  us.  I  can't  ever  get  it 
out  of  my  mind. 
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Rudy:  One  guy--they  shot  his  face  away.  You  can  go  nuts. 
Both:  War  is  hell. 

Lester:  Everyone  who  ever  served  in  the  military  is  special  to  me,  no 
matter  who  they  are. 

Life  History  Class 

The  Life  History  class  met  at  a  local  retirement  village,  from  3:00-5:00 
p.m.  every  Monday  afternoon  for  the  7-week  semester.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  class  had  been  held  in  a  high  school  classroom.  However,  since  only 
five  students  had  enrolled,  while  seven  were  needed  for  the  class  to  "make", 
this  class  did  not  meet  the  requirements  to  continue.  The  instructor,  Sarah, 
suggested  that  she  had  a  list  of  12  older  adults  who  had  indicated  a  desire 
to  attend  the  class  if  it  could  meet  at  the  retirement  village  near  where  they 
lived.  The  Community  Education  Administrator  was  approached  about  the 
change  in  location,  and  he  made  the  necessary  arrangements.  At  the 
following  meeting  in  the  new  location,  16  students  were  in  attendance,  12 
of  whom  were  60  years  of  age  or  older.  Three  of  the  students  in  this  class 
were  men,  and  13  were  women.  All  three  men  had  come  with  their  wives. 
Attendance  remained  relatively  constant,  ranging  from  14  to  16  students 
each  week.  The  fact  that  these  students  did  not  miss  classes  appeared  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  class  to  them. 

The  next  concern  for  the  members  of  this  class  was  the  tuition  fee 
waiver,  which  was  given  to  students  60  years  of  age  and  over  after  the 
minimum  required  number  of  students  (7)  had  registered.  The  administrator 
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arranged  to  divide  the  tuition  equally  annong  all  the  students,  but  the  time 
required  to  work  out  the  details  took  up  much  of  the  second  class.  Sarah 
arranged  for  an  extra  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  semester  to  substitute  for 
this  class. 

The  class  met  in  a  public  room  in  the  retirement  village  apartment 
complex  which  was  attractively  arranged,  with  carpeting  in  shades  of  pink, 
turquoise,  and  grey.  The  only  two  windows  were  in  an  alcove  at  the  back 
of  the  room.  Tables  were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  "U",  with  the  bottom 
line  of  the  "U"  facing  the  front,  where  Sarah  stood  at  a  podium.  Since  the 
podium  was  used  at  the  supper  hour,  Sarah  often  had  to  substitute  a 
cardboard  box  to  hold  her  notes.  Lights  were  directed  right  below  each 
fixture,  making  the  room  as  a  whole  seem  somewhat  dim,  although  the  light 
was  bright  for  those  sitting  directly  under  the  fixtures.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  was  always  comfortable. 

Sarah  was  a  retired  assistant  professor  in  a  university  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  and  a  former  state  director  of  mental  health  services  for  the 
aging.  After  30  years  of  working  with  the  elderly,  using  a  clinical  life  history 
form,  Sarah  said  that  she  saw  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  life  history  in  her 
work.    She  decided  to  revise  the  form  and  use  it  in  teaching  a  life  history 
class.  She  said  that  she  considered  herself  a  guide  in  helping  the  students 
to  write  their  life  histories.  She  conducted  this  class  in  a  slightly  more 
formal  manner  than  the  other  instructors  in  this  study. 
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The  students  in  this  class  bought  manuals  which  Sarah  had  written  to 
be  used  as  a  step  by  step  guide  in  writing  their  life  history.  Sarah  assigned 
a  section  of  the  manual  to  be  read  each  week,  then  discussed  the  material  in 
class.  She  began  by  instructing  them  in  a  way  to  make  a  life  framework, 
then  showed  them  how  to  use  this  framework  to  direct  their  writing.  Sarah 
brought  a  number  of  books  to  each  class,  and  illustrated  each  step  in  the  life 
history  with  an  excerpt  from  one  of  the  books.  These  books  were  on  the 
reading  list  which  she  had  included  in  the  manual.  She  sometimes  walked 
around  the  class  to  see  what  the  students  had  done,  making  suggestions 
and  helping  them  with  various  recording  methods.  As  the  students  finished 
writing  an  episode,  they  were  encouraged  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  class. 

Sarah  addressed  a  different  period  in  the  lives  of  her  students  with 
each  class,  starting  with  their  grandparents  and  parents,  and  continuing  with 
their  birth  and  infancy,  childhood,  school  years,  adolescence,  marriage  and 
starting  their  own  family,  careers,  and  old  age.  Her  format  related  rather 
well  to  Erikson's  eight  stages  of  life.  Sarah  asked  questions  to  make  her 
students  think,  such  as,  "What  did  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  teen?  How  did 
you  settle  on  one  particular  job?  How  were  doors  opened  for  you  along  the 
way?  What  traits  were  you  going  to  change  in  your  spouse?"  In  response 
to  one  of  Sarah's  questions,  "How  did  you  meet  your  spouse?"  Mary 
remembered, 

Can  I  say  something  along  that  line?  !  had  a  brother  and  sister-in-law 
who  came  over  one  day  and  said  they  wanted  to  take  me  for  a  ride. 
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When  I  went  with  them,  they  asked  me,  "Can't  you  find  anyone  to 
get  married  to?"  They  didn't  want  an  old  maid  sister.  I  have  laughed 
and  laughed  about  that. 

Other  questions  that  Sarah  asked  included:  "What  do  you  count 
among  the  rewards  of  having  raised  a  family?  What  visions  do  you  carry? 
How  are  you  responding  to  your  aging?"  According  to  Sarah,  "Each  of  you 
has  a  novel  in  you." 

After  discussing  the  topic  for  each  week,  students  would  volunteer  to 
read  what  they  had  written  during  that  week.  There  were  always  positive 
and  supportive  responses  from  their  classmates  to  these  well-written 
excerpts,  an  example  of  the  social  benefits  of  public  recognition  in  the 
creative  process  (Dohr  &  Portillo,  1990).  The  class  members  appeared  to  be 
very  interested  and  very  involved.  Almost  everyone  contributed.  As  various 
students  recounted  memories,  they  triggered  other  memories  in  their 
classmates,  prompting  these  students  to  speak  of  including  these  newly 
recalled  episodes  in  their  own  life  histories,  in  addition  to  sharing  these 
stories  orally  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Sometimes  these  memories,  or 
information  they  received  when  talking  with  family  and  friends,  gave  them  a 
new  understanding  of  their  parents  or  of  themselves,  they  recounted.  This 
new  understanding  was  illustrated  with  Sarah's  question,  "How  did  your 
parents  express  their  love  for  you?"  Mary  replied,  "I  once  asked  them  if 
they  loved  me,  because  I  couldn't  tell."  Then  after  some  class  discussion 
about  how  people  show  their  love  for  each  other,  Mary  decided  that  the  fact 
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that  her  mother  made  biscuits  for  the  family  every  morning  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  nose  because  she  was  allergic  to  flour,  was  an 
indication  of  her  mother's  love  for  her  and  her  siblings.  This  memory  offered 
Mary  a  new,  very  meaningful  interpretation  of  her  mother's  feelings  for  her. 

In  a  discussion  prompted  by  Sarah's  questions  about  the  loves  of  their 
lives,  a  man  spoke  of  today's  youths  living  together,  "which  was  not  an 
option  when  we  were  young."  Sarah  replied  that  she  liked  comparisons 
between  then  and  now.  A  man  suggested  that  the  consensus  of  the  group 
was  that  living  together  didn't  work  into  permanent  relationships.  Another 
man  reflected  that  "we  used  to  have  a  commitment  to  marriage,  but  now 
we  don't."  A  woman  volunteered,  "Today's  youths  have  it  much  harder." 
The  group  responded  with  vigorous  negativity.  Clearly  they  did  not  agree. 

One  afternoon,  Bruce's  wife  asked  Sarah  to  read  aloud  the  story  she 
had  written  about  a  murder  in  her  family.  The  story  revealed  that  her  cousin 
had  been  shot  by  a  boyfriend  after  her  cousin  had  decided  to  leave  him.  The 
class  responded  with  "Oohs  and  Ahs"  to  this  story.  They  spoke  to  Bruce's 
wife,  "You  were  only  5  years  old?"  "I  see  how  you  could  never  forget 
that."  Such  responses  validated  her  feelings  about  this  experience  and  were 
very  supportive  of  her.  Bruce  once  contributed  to  a  discussion  by  revealing 
that  he  had  been  through  two  wars.  When  the  class  refused  to  settle  down 
after  a  break,  he  offered  to  bring  Sarah  a  whistle  to  get  their  attention. 
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In  contrast  to  Bruce,  who  was  very  quiet  in  class,  Mary  was  one  of 
the  nnost  outspoken  of  all  the  students.  Mary  said  that  she  took  this  course 
because  she  had  been  trying  to  write  her  life  history  and  she  had  "run  into 
snags."  She  thought  that  her  grandchildren  might  be  interested  in  her  life, 
she  offered.  In  this  concern,  she  nnanifested  an  element  of  Erikson's  7th 
stage  of  Generativity,  a  concern  for  giving  something  to  those  who  follow, 
and  a  stepping  stone  to  his  eighth,  and  last,  stage.  Mary  positioned  herself 
near  the  front  of  the  room  close  to  Sarah,  and  smiled  often.  She  was  quick 
to  respond  to  what  was  being  said,  often  humorously  or  with  a  related 
story.  When  Sarah  asked  the  class,  "What  stories  could  you  tell  about  your 
parents?"  Mary  answered,  "Some  I  shouldn't."  Mary  told  many  stories, 
including  descriptions  about  a  cane  grinding,  and  experiences  working  in  a 
mill.  She  said  she  had  been  trained  in  27  different  jobs. 

An  incident  in  class  one  day  shed  light  on  one  reason  Mary  scored  so 

low  on  the  LLSS.  The  topic  of  discussion  was  that  of  husbands  and  wives, 

and  the  feelings  of  each  spouse  about  the  other.  Mary  revealed. 

The  longer  I  was  married,  the  more  I  saw  the  similarities  between  my 
husband  and  my  father.  I  wish  my  husband  hadn't  died,  I  think  things 
would  be  better.  My  father  died  young  and  I  saw  what  my  mother 
went  through,  and  when  my  husband  died,  I  said,  "Oh,  no,  I'm  going 
to  have  to  go  through  that,  too." 

Mary  repeated  that  this  was  not  a  happy  time  in  her  life,  because  her 
husband  had  died  and  left  her  alone. 
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More  than  one  student  in  the  class  read  their  versions  of  the  stocic 
market  crash  in  1929,  and  its  effect  on  them  and  their  families.  As  the 
class  members  talked  of  trying  to  find  "sense  in  what  happened  to  us," 
Sarah  responded,  "These  experiences  show  adaptation  and  great  strength  of 
character  on  your  part  and  we  want  the  reader  to  get  to  know  you  that 
way."  By  this  response,  Sarah  helped  the  students  gain  a  new  perspective 
of  themselves  and  their  experiences,  and  reinforced  the  class  members  in 
resolving  Erikson's  8th  stage.  Such  experiences,  as  Hately  (1987/88) 
reported,  lead  older  adults  to  deeper  levels  of  personal  insight  and  self- 
understanding. 

During  one  class  a  student  told  a  story  of  forgetting  to  latch  the  door 
at  the  top  of  the  stairway  to  the  cellar  in  her  childhood  home,  thereby 
providing  access  to  her  little  cousin,  who  fell  down  the  stairs.  This  student 
confessed  that  she  was  afraid  she  had  killed  her  cousin,  but  that  all  had 
ended  well.  When  she  had  finished  reading,  the  class  applauded.  Sarah 
said,  "You  captured  that  childhood  feeling  beautifully."  As  others  shared 
similar  experiences,  the  reader  responded,  "Maybe  I'll  write  some  more  now 
that  you  liked  what  I  wrote."  Such  reactions  to  their  stories  helped  the 
students  to  see  themselves  in  a  different,  more  favorable  light,  and  to 
integrate  these  experiences  into  a  new  and  more  meaningful  picture  of 
themselves. 
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A  woman  wrote  of  an  incident  on  her  25th  wedding  anniversary, 
when  she  and  her  husband  had  bool<ed  a  room  in  a  hotel,  only  to  find  it 
occupied  when  they  arrived.  She  described  the  wonderful  weekend  they 
had  experienced  after  the  hotel  apologized  and  put  them  instead  in  the  bridal 
suite.  She  concluded,  "I  wanted  to  share  this  because  today  is  our  49th 
anniversary."  Her  husband  added,  "We  were  going  to  do  it  again  today,  but 
we  decided  to  come  to  Life  History  instead."  Their  actions  showed  that  this 
class  had  great  meaning  for  them. 

Mary  read  about  missing  her  vocational  calling  at  one  class.  She  told 
of  her  ability  to  grasp  English,  which  her  teacher  had  recognized  by  having 
her  stay  at  lunchtime  to  grade  the  papers  of  her  classmates.  As  she  tutored 
other  students,  she  dreamed  of  becoming  a  high  school  English  teacher. 
However,  her  father  had  died  when  she  was  13  years  old,  and  she  had  been 
required  to  go  to  work  when  she  finished  high  school  in  order  to  help  her 
mother  financially.  One  of  the  students  listening  to  her  story  suggested  that 
Mary  go  back  to  college  now  and  earn  her  degree. 

Sarah  was  always  very  enthusiastic  and  supportive  of  the  students. 
She  told  the  class  that  they  were  quite  unique  in  writing  their  life  history. 
"Wanting  to  start  is  one  thing,"  she  said,  "but  follow-through  is  another 
thing."  Several  of  the  students  in  this  class  shared  that  they  were  writing 
their  life  histories  to  give  to  their  children,  so  that  they  would  know  more 
about  their  roots.  This  type  of  motivation  relates  to  Erikson's  stage  of 
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Generativity,  a  sense  of  productivity  and  creativity,  and  of  wanting  to 
contribute  to  future  generations.  A  positive  resolution  of  this  stage  paves 
the  way  for  resolving  Erikson's  eighth  stage  in  favor  of  Ego  Integrity. 

Sarah  told  her  students  that  by  virtue  of  attending  class,  they  were 
members  of  the  Six  A's  Association-Anxious  Amateur  Autobiographical 
Author's  Assistance  Association.  She  informed  them  that  authors  (former 
students)  who  had  finished  their  books  would  come  to  the  next  class  to  sit 
as  a  panel.  They  would  describe  their  experiences  in  writing  their  life 
histories,  after  which  the  students  were  to  ask  them  questions.  When  the 
panel  spoke  to  the  class  the  following  week,  one  of  the  authors  revealed 
that  she  had  completed  three  volumes  about  her  life,  and  was  currently 
writing  a  fourth  volume.  She  planned  to  write  about  her  old  age  in  yet 
another  volume.  Although  she  admitted  to  being  85  years  of  age,  she 
looked  more  like  65  years  old.  She  claimed  that  her  books  were  her  legacy 
to  her  relatives.  Another  panel  member  spoke  of  writing  10  pages  about  his 
life  in  response  to  questions  from  his  children.  He  had  sent  them  the  10 
pages  and  they  had  replied,  "This  is  great.  Send  us  more."  He  had  not 
known  how  to  proceed,  he  continued,  until  he  saw  an  announcement  for  the 
Life  History  class.  The  life  framework,  he  said,  was  the  answer  to  his 
questions.  He  completed  his  book  and  gave  copies  of  it  to  his  children  for 
Christmas.  He  also  gave  a  copy  to  his  wife.  "She  hadn't  read  a  word  of  my 
story  while  I  was  writing  it.  She  stayed  up  all  night  reading  it.  My  son  said 
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it  was  the  best  Christmas  present  he  had  ever  received."  This  panel  of 
former  students  who  had  completed  their  books  was  very  popular  with  the 
class. 

The  week  following  the  presentation  of  the  panel  of  completed 
authors,  Sarah  brought  in  the  Listeners,  volunteers  who  would  help  the 
students  to  complete  their  life  histories  by  listening  to  them  and  offering 
them  support  after  the  course  was  finished.  The  panel  of  completed  authors 
and  the  Listeners  expressed  Generativity,  not  only  through  sharing  their  life 
histories  with  their  family  members,  but  also  through  their  contributions  of 
encouragement,  suggestions,  and  support  to  the  current  class  members. 

That  afternoon,  one  of  the  male  students  brought  certificates  he  had 
made  for  all  the  students,  to  recognize  them  as  members  of  the  Six  A's 
Association.  He  also  brought  a  special  certificate  for  Sarah.  Everyone  was 
delighted  with  the  certificates  and  Mary  declared  that  she  was  going  to  buy 
a  frame  for  her  certificate  on  the  way  home.  Next  class  she  shared  that  she 
had  done  so. 

These  class  members  were  a  very  appreciative  audience.  Their 
writing  was  also  excellent.  There  was  humor  and  strong  emotions  in  their 
work.  Students  often  brought  pictures  to  illustrate  their  writing.  Some  of 
them  read  beautiful  original  poems.  Sarah's  response  was,  "Very  talented 
people."  As  she  asked  questions  about  various  phases  of  their  lives,  she 
triggered  memories,  which  caused  other  class  members  to  share  their 
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experiences.  In  the  same  way,  a  story  recounted  by  one  student  would 
prompt  similar  memories  on  the  part  of  the  other  students.  Responses  by 
class  members  to  each  other's  offerings  were  always  sympathetic  and 
encouraging.  As  was  noted  in  the  Creative  Writing  class,  such  sharing  has 
been  reported  to  result  in  higher  scores  on  measures  of  ego  integrity  (Boylin, 
Gordon,  &  Nehrke,  1976).  Additionally,  receiving  acceptance  for 
experiences  helps  to  validate  one's  feelings,  and  serves  as  a  means  to 
interpret  the  past  and  fit  it  into  the  meaning  of  one's  current  life. 

During  the  last  class  session,  the  topic  was  old  age.  Sarah  asked  the 
class  what  markers  of  aging  they  had  experienced.  One  student  responded, 
"When  I  look  in  the  mirror,  I  see  my  mother  there."  Sarah  spoke  of  the 
"trivialization  of  retirement",  of  persons  who,  having  developed  great  skills 
and  programs,  are  suddenly  retired.  "It's  a  difficult  time.  Write  about  it. 
What  did  they  do  when  you  retired?"  She  talked  of  immortality,  and  quoted 
Calvin  of  the  "Calvin  and  Hobbes"  comic  strip,  whose  idea  of  Heaven  was 
"playing  saxophone  in  an  all-girl  orchestra."  She  asked,  "What  is  your 
thinking?  What  do  you  believe  in?  When  you  had  a  difficult  situation  to 
face,  what  got  you  through  it?  Each  of  us  has  values  and  a  philosophy  of 
life.  What  bothers  you?  What  do  you  like  to  do?  This  begins  to  define  who 
you  are."  The  title  of  her  manual  included  the  words  "self-discovery."  She 
asked,  "Has  a  'self-discovery'  materialized  for  you?" 
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Bruce  stated  that  he  came  to  this  class  to  learn,  and  that  he  was  quiet 
so  that  he  might  listen.  However,  he  shared  in  the  benefits  offered  to  the 
entire  class,  such  as  guidance  in  writing  his  life  history,  positive  feedback 
from  teacher  and  students,  opportunities  for  reminiscing,  memory  triggers 
from  incidents  shared  by  classmates,  and  the  sharing  of  humorous 
exchanges  and  of  life  experiences.  Mary  received  the  same  benefits  as 
Bruce,  but  as  she  talked  more  and  shared  more  of  her  experiences  and 
opinions,  she  received  more  social  support,  encouragement,  and  validation 
of  her  feelings.  She  was  also  offered  an  opportunity  to  reinterpret  some  life 
experiences  in  a  more  favorable  light,  to  gain  a  new  understanding  of  her 
parents  and  of  herself,  and  to  find  a  new  meaning  in  life.  Mary,  like  Lester, 
was  a  diabetic,  and  she  revealed  that  the  disease  was  affecting  her  sight. 
Although  she  had  laser  surgery  on  one  eye  the  morning  of  the  last  class 
meeting,  she  still  came  to  class  that  afternoon.  This  class  was  clearly 
important  to  her. 
Oil  Paintina  Class 

The  Oil  Painting  class  met  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to 
6:15  p.m.,  in  the  art  room  of  a  middle  school.  This  room,  although 
approximately  the  size  of  two  regular  classrooms,  was  small  enough  to  allow 
students  and  teacher  to  converse  easily  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  It  had  tile  floors,  with  walls  painted  a  vivid  blue  and  a  dull,  muddy 
yellow.  For  an  art  room,  the  colors  were  not  attractive  hues.  Tables  and 
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stools  were  scattered  about  the  center  of  the  room,  with  shelves  and 
drawers  around  the  edges.  It  had  the  unkennpt  look  of  many  art  rooms,  with 
paint  splattered  about  and  unfinished  work  piled  in  cubby  holes  along  the 
wall  under  the  windows.  The  shelves  and  sink  along  the  inside  wall  were 
painted  the  same  dull,  muddy  yellow  color  as  the  walls. 

The  instructor,  Sandy,  had  an  art  degree,  although  she  was  currently 
working  as  a  therapist  in  a  hospital.  She  said  that  she  had  always  painted, 
ever  since  she  was  a  child.  She  explained  that  "when  you  teach  and  when 
you  work  with  patients,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling.  It  gives  you  a  lot  of 
satisfaction.  Painting,"  she  added,  "is  so  relaxing  and  so  fulfilling.  I  want 
these  people  to  experience  that.  This  class  is  my  mental  health  night."  She 
said  that  she  pushed  her  students  to  cause  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
"Most  of  my  students,"  she  commented,  "take  my  class  over  and  over  until  I 
can't  teach  them  anything  more." 

Sandy  set  up  her  canvas  and  supplies  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  helping  the  students  with  their  brush 
strokes,  with  mixing  colors,  or  with  any  other  problems  which  arose.  Sandy 
was  open,  cheerful,  and  always  positive  in  her  interaction  with  the  students, 
unfailingly  helpful  and  encouraging.  She  circulated  around  the  room  while 
the  students  worked  at  their  easels,  stopping  to  make  a  suggestion  here  or 
to  respond  to  a  problem  there.  She  dressed  in  outfits  that  were  expendable 
if  they  were  splattered  with  paint,  and  encouraged  her  students  to  do  the 
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same.  She  explained  that  this  helped  the  students  to  concentrate  on  their 
painting  and  not  on  keeping  their  clothes  clean. 

Some  of  the  students  arrived  early  carrying  their  easels  and  paints. 
They  would  go  to  the  empty  table  of  their  choice,  set  up  their  easels,  and 
lay  out  their  paints.  The  easels  were  of  many  different  designs,  some  very 
elaborate  and  some  simply  propped-up  frames.  Some  students  had  carriers 
for  their  paints,  while  others  carried  them  in  a  cloth  bag  with  handles.  After 
placing  their  canvases  on  their  easels  and  laying  out  their  paints,  they  would 
prop  up  the  pictures  they  were  copying.  Using  a  palette,  they  would  begin 
to  lay  out  the  paint  colors  they  would  use  that  day.  For  certain  effects,  they 
would  mix  colors.  Often  they  would  have  arrived  early  and  started  painting 
by  the  time  Sandy  arrived.  Many  of  the  students  had  taken  her  class 
previously  (this  was  an  advanced  class),  and  needed  no  direction  to  begin 
painting.  They  worked,  one  at  this  table,  two  at  another  table,  scattered 
around  the  room. 

At  the  first  class  session  there  were  seven  students,  two  of  whom 
were  men.  As  in  the  other  classes,  most  of  the  men  in  this  class  came  with 
their  wives.  Later  classes  had  as  many  as  six  women  and  four  men 
attending.  There  was  no  formal  group  instruction  in  this  class. 

Carol  attended  this  class,  sitting  together  with  her  husband  at  one 
table.  Although  they  sat  together,  they  worked  independently.  A  second 
couple  in  the  class  also  sat  together  at  a  table.  The  students  brought  such 
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things  as  photographs,  postcards,  or  pictures  to  use  as  models  for  their 
paintings.  One  class  period,  Carol  and  her  husband  were  startled  to  discover 
that  they  had  each  brought  sinnilar  pictures.  One  of  the  men  in  the  class 
came  over  to  see  what  they  were  painting  and  asked  them,  "Are  we  both 
painting  the  same  thing?"  A  duet  of  "No's"  answered  him.  Carol's  husband 
rejoined,  "If  we  did,  we  would  start  a  big  fight  over  whose  was  best." 

Carol  maintained  a  very  upbeat  attitude.  She  and  her  husband  often 
conferred  with  each  other  in  quiet  voices,  teased  each  other,  or  laughed 
together.  Carol  stated  that  friends  had  first  prompted  her  to  take  this  class, 
but  that  she  had  always  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  paint. 
She  attended  all  but  two  classes,  missing  one  when  her  daughter's  family 
came  to  visit,  and  another  for  an  annual  golfing  trip. 

"Sandy,  Sandy,"  Carol  called  one  evening,  "I  need  some  help  with 
my  clouds."  Sandy  showed  her  some  brush  strokes  to  use  in  making 
clouds.  Carol  asked  her  husband,  "Are  you  watching,  Daddy?"  Sandy  told 
her,  "A  light  stroke  is  important.  I  have  several  of  you  guys  with  heavy 
hands."  She  showed  Carol  how  to  remove  paint  with  a  scraper.  Sandy 
then  sat  a  while  with  Carol  while  she  worked  on  her  clouds,  instructing  her 
now,  to  "make  shorter  brush  strokes,"  and  then,  to  "soften  the  clouds." 
After  a  while  others  called  out  to  Sandy,  "I'm  having  trouble  with  my  trees," 
"with  my  rocks,"  "right  here."   Whenever  the  students  ran  into  difficulty 
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with  their  paintings,  Sandy  could  always  tell  them  how  to  fix  it,  or  help  them 
with  a  few  brush  strokes  to  correct  the  problem. 

Although  the  couples  worked  independently  most  of  the  time,  they 
could  also  help  each  other  over  difficult  spots.  One  student  took  over  her 
husband's  brush  and  canvas  when  he  could  not  seem  to  get  the  highlights 
on  his  palm  trees  quite  the  way  he  wanted  them.  When  Sandy  came  by  to 
see  how  they  were  doing,  she  asked  him  whether  he  had  painted  the  trees 
or  if  his  wife  had.  They  laughed  easily  together.  A  short  time  later,  Carol's 
husband  instructed  her  to  wipe  her  dry  brush  on  a  cloth  every  time  she  used 
it  on  her  painting,  so  as  to  avoid  smearing  her  wet  paint.  He  then  said 
something  to  her  very  softly,  and  she  turned,  playfully  pretending  to  paint 
his  nose  with  her  brush.  "Now  you're  the  teacher,"  she  joked.  After 
coming  over  to  inspect  Carol's  painting,  Sandy  returned  to  the  man  painting 
the  palm  trees.  The  trees  were  part  of  a  beach  scene.  Sandy  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  beige  sand,  or  the  golden  sand  from  the  Caribbean  for  his  beach. 
"Which  would  you  rather  go  to?"  he  asked  her.  Everyone  laughed.  Carol 
announced  that  she  had  a  nice  flesh  color  that,  mixed  with  grey,  "would 
make  a  great  sand."  Sandy  started  mixing  the  various  paints  to  help  the 
man  choose  the  color  he  wanted  for  his  sand. 

This  same  evening  as  Carol  was  mixing  her  paints,  which  she  did  very 
competently,  Sandy  approached  her  table.  Carol  was  painting  a  lake  with 
trees  in  the  background.  Sandy  advised  her  to  use  more  than  one  shade  of 
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green  for  her  trees.  She  also  reminded  Carol  to  "paint  the  background  first 
and  work  systematically  forward."  Sandy  turned  to  Carol's  husband  and 
said,  "You  have  come  such  a  long  way  with  your  painting."  His  face 
expressed  pleasure  and  pride.  Sandy  left,  going  over  to  another  student 
who  was  painting  a  scene  with  a  mountain.  Several  students  followed  her, 
including  Carol  and  her  husband.  Carol's  husband  complimented  the 
mountain  painter,  "You  have  done  a  superb  job  on  it."  Sandy  used  this 
moment  to  announce  to  the  class  that  the  National  Parks  system  was 
sponsoring  a  contest  for  pictures  painted  of  nature  scenes.  The  prizes,  she 
said,  were  good. 

After  giving  them  information  about  this  contest,  Sandy  went  back  to 
the  table  where  the  man  sat  painting  his  palm  trees  and  beach.  He  was  now 
struggling  with  the  waves  rolling  onto  the  beach.  Sandy  reminded  him  that 
waves  are  never  an  equal  distance  apart.  His  wife  was  painting  flowers  and 
Sandy  complimented  her  on  her  depiction  of  the  blossoms.  Then  she 
returned  to  Carol's  table,  to  ask  her  how  she  could  warm  up  her  greens. 
Carol  responded,  "With  yellow,"  and  Sandy  agreed.  Carol's  husband  teased 
her  that  she  couldn't  have  his  yellow  paint.  Tossing  her  head  slightly,  she 
replied  that  she  had  her  own.  Carol  then  began  to  work  very  intently  on  her 
painting.  She  had  nearly  finished  sky,  hill,  clouds,  and  trees,  when  she 
decided  to  start  a  new  canvas.  She  took  some  of  her  husband's  green 
paint,  prompting  him  to  remark  that  he  "wondered  where  my  paint  was 
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going."  "First  time  I  borrowed,  first  time  I  borrowed,"  Carol  defended 
herself.  Sandy  came  by,  looked  at  her  first  canvas  and  informed  Carol  that 
her  trees  were  too  light.  "You  need  to  buy  an  eyedropper,"  she  reminded 
them.  "Remember  what  I  told  you."  "We  keep  forgetting  it,"  they 
chorused.  "Two  heads  and  you  forget,"  she  gently  chided,  as  she  put  a 
hand  on  each  head. 

It  was  apparent  that  many  of  the  students  worked  on  their  paintings 
during  the  week,  as  they  would  come  to  class  with  the  last  week's  painting 
at  a  different  stage  of  completion,  or  with  new  paintings  already  begun. 

The  students  in  this  class  always  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  There 
was  much  laughter  and  joking.  As  one  man  said,  "This  is  a  lot  of  fun.  I 
retired  3  years  ago  and  I  live  on  a  golf  course.  That's  fun,  too.  I  don't  have 
any  trouble  finding  things  to  do."  Many  older  students  in  this  class 
commented  that  they  were  so  busy  they  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  their 
activities.  As  Carol  commented,  "That's  what  happens  when  you  retire. 
You  do  so  many  things  you  don't  have  time  for  them  all."  So  the  students 
revealed  that  they  did  not  take  these  community  education  classes  because 
they  did  not  have  anything  else  to  do. 

One  night  Carol  was  having  trouble  with  the  lake  she  was  painting. 
Her  husband  told  her  that  her  lake  was  going  uphill.  She  replied,  "Sandy 
told  me  it  isn't  the  lake.  It's  my  brush  strokes."  Two  of  the  students  came 
over  to  look  at  her  canvas,  and  each  had  a  different  suggestion  about 
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changing  it.  A  third  woman  declared,  "if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  pay 
attention  to  anyone."  Carol  enlarged  her  lal<e  in  an  effort  to  correct  it,  but 
her  husband  repeated,  "It's  still  going  uphill.  You  have  to  go  up  nnore  here" 
(pointing).  Carol  responded  in  a  half  annused,  half  irritated  voice,  "I  hate 
critics.  Everyone's  a  critic."  Sandy  was  busy  with  another  student,  so 
Carol  wandered  away  to  look  at  other  paintings,  finally  coming  to  stand  by 
Sandy.  Sandy  disengaged  from  the  other  student  and  Carol  requested  her 
help  with  the  lake.  Sandy  used  a  knife  to  remove  some  of  the  offending 
brush  strokes,  then  asked,  "Where  else  do  we  need  to  remove  some  brush 
strokes?"  Carol,  leaning  over,  pointed,  "They  say,  the  critics  say,  right 
here."  She  laughed.  Sandy  then  showed  her  how  to  darken  the  edge  of  her 
water  to  make  it  stand  out,  and  how  to  put  highlights  in  the  water.  Carol 
spoke  in  gratitude,  "That  helped  a  lot.  Thank  you,  Sandy."  Soon  after 
Sandy  left,  a  student  came  by  and  looked  at  Carol's  picture.  "Let's  see," 
she  said,  "It  is  definitely  looking  better."  Carol's  husband,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  teased,  "Now  the  lake  is  going  downhill." 

One  evening  toward  the  middle  of  the  semester,  Carol  came  in  late 
and  told  the  instructor  that  she  nearly  hadn't  come  to  that  class,  because 
she  had  experienced  "such  a  bad  and  difficult  day."  Then  she  added  that 
she  had  decided  that  she  needed  to  come  because  the  class  is  "so  calming 
and  so  relaxing."  When  Sandy  agreed  with  her  assessment  of  the  class, 
Carol  responded,  "It's  pretty  good  when  the  teacher  enjoys  herself,  too." 
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She  expressed  a  feeling  of  tiredness  when  it  came  time  to  leave  that 
evening,  announcing,  "Dad,  we've  got  to  go.  He  replied,  "Carol,  this  is  one 
of  the  times  when  I'm  down  to  the  last  drop  and  I've  got  to  finish."  She 
laughed.  They  were  the  last  ones  to  leave. 

This  class  was  very  informal,  with  a  great  deal  of  interaction  between 
Sandy  and  the  students,  and  among  the  students  themselves.  Many  of  the 
students  in  this  class  knew  each  other  outside  of  class.  They  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  played  golf  together.  Sandy  once  asked  the  class, 
"With  all  these  golfers  in  here,  who's  the  best  golfer?"  Carol  replied,  "Me." 
Everyone  else  agreed.  Sandy  responded,  "You  must  be  the  best  if  everyone 
agrees."  One  of  the  men  was  painting  a  golf  course,  which  prompted  more 
conversation  about  golfing  as  the  students  wandered  by  his  easel  while 
checking  out  each  other's  canvases. 

At  one  point  all  the  students  were  busily  and  quietly  working  on  their 
paintings.  Some  worked  with  broad  strokes,  quickly  covering  their  canvas 
with  a  background  of  colors.  Others  worked  very  painstakingly,  completing 
each  detail  before  moving  on  to  the  next.  Two  of  the  students  were 
painting  pictures  for  someone  else  who  had  requested  them.  One  woman 
was  painting  a  picture  for  her  hairdresser.  Suddenly,  an  exclamation  broke 
the  silence,  "Gee,  it's  quiet,"  from  one  of  the  students.  Everyone  chimed  in, 
agreeing,  and  Carol  explained,  "Everyone's  concentrating." 
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A  student  who  was  painting  orchids  exclaimed,  "Now  these  leaves 
don't  look  like  leaves  at  all."  Sandy:  "You  can  blur  them."  Student:  "I 
want  them  to  look  like  leaves."  Sandy:  "But  you  don't  want  them  to  be  the 
main  focus."  Student:  "That's  true."  They  spoke  across  the  room,  as 
Sandy  did  not  move  from  her  seat  where  she  was  helping  another  student. 

The  students  were  often  observed  helping  and  encouraging  each 
other,  or  displaying  interest  in  the  paintings  of  their  fellow  students.  They 
were  consistently  congenial  and  complimentary  of  their  classmates,  and  of 
their  efforts.  Students  also  came  up  and  spoke  to  the  researcher.  Students 
often  congregated  around  one  person's  painting  while  the  instructor  was 
helping  or  teaching  that  person,  seeking  to  share  in  the  lesson  that  was 
being  taught.  While  letting  their  paint  dry,  the  students  would  wander 
around,  looking  at  each  other's  work,  and  discussing  techniques,  colors,  and 
subjects.  Carol  was  very  sociable,  often  going  around  to  each  of  the  other 
canvases,  commenting  and  complimenting.  At  one  point,  a  student  came 
over  to  look  at  Carol's  painting,  saying,  "If  that  ever  gets  on  the  market,  I'll 
have  to  buy  it."  Carol  was  pleased.  Her  husband  said,  "She'll  never  get  out 
of  it  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  paint  in  it."  Carol  responded  teasingly,  "He 
can  be  so  mean.  You  never  thought  that  blob  of  paint  would  amount  to 
anything.  I  could  never  do  anything  before  Sandy  came  into  my  life." 

During  one  class  Carol's  husband  was  mixing  his  paints,  when  he 
remarked  that  he  had  just  remembered  that  he  had  taken  art  in  Junior  High, 
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and  that  he  had  learned  to  mix  colors  then.  He  also  recalled  that  he  and  his 
sister  used  to  enjoy  coloring  in  coloring  books  when  they  were  small.  In 
such  a  way,  this  painting  class  led  to  reminiscence,  and  made  a  connection 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  Dohr  and  Portillo  (1990)  stated  that  a 
propensity  toward  a  given  mode  of  creativity  is  established  early  in  life,  thus 
illustrating  the  circularity  or  completeness  of  those  who,  in  uniting  the 
present  with  the  past,  have  achieved  integrity.  Classes  offering  creative 
opportunities,  such  as  this  Oil  Painting  class,  often  bring  out  talents  that 
were  manifested  by  the  students  earlier  in  their  lives,  helping  to  enrich  and 
develop  them.  In  this  way  they  contribute  to  a  sense  of  meaning  and 
fulfillment,  offering  a  new  purpose  in  life,  and  assisting  in  achieving  Ego 
Integrity. 

Another  older  man  in  the  class  remarked  one  day,  that  "creative 
people  either  have  a  better  sense  of  who  they  are,  or  think  they  do. 
Satisfaction  is  not  what  you're  doing,  but  how  you  approach  what  you're 
doing,  or  feel  about  what  you're  doing."  This  student  had  a  graduate  degree 
in  the  sciences.  This  man,  as  did  other  students,  indicated  that  this  class  is 
not  just  about  painting,  but  also  about  sharing  ideas,  about  helping  each 
other,  and  about  feeling  better  about  themselves. 

As  one  student  was  having  trouble  with  her  painting,  Sandy  asked  her 
permission  to  use  this  painting  as  a  demonstration  to  the  class.  Upon  her 
assent,  Sandy  called  to  everyone  to  gather  around  that  table.  She  explained 
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that  there  was  no  unified  light  source  in  the  painting.  She  dennonstrated 
how  to  correct  the  problem  by  deciding  on  the  direction  of  the  light  source, 
and  then  making  all  parts  of  the  picture  conform  to  it.  Students  defended 
the  painting  (or  the  painter):  "Your  trees  are  beautiful,"  "Your  composition  is 
good,"  "I  like  it  as  it  is." 

On  the  last  night  of  class,  one  of  the  students  brought  in  some 
homemade  chocolate  chip  cookies,  saying  that  she  thought  they  needed 
something  "to  celebrate  the  last  night  of  class."  While  sampling  the 
cookies,  Sandy  was  talking  with  Carol  and  several  other  students.  They 
were  discussing  their  feelings  that  painting  is  great  therapy.  A  female 
student  spoke  of  the  class,  "It  (painting)  makes  you  feel  like  you  can  do 
something."  Sandy  added,  "It  brings  out  good  feelings  in  people."  These 
statements  revealed  the  sense  of  accomplishment  the  students  felt  and  the 
positive  effect  that  the  classes  were  having  on  their  self-esteem  and  life 
satisfaction. 

Later,  as  Carol  was  enthusiastically  painting  a  picture  of  a  cardinal  in  a 

field  of  white  flowers,  she  remarked  that  educational  classes  contributed  to 

the  quality  of  life,  "Immensely,  immensely!"  Another  student  commented, 

"This  class,  for  me,  is  sheer  pleasure."  A  woman  contributed,  "I  have  never 

done  myself  such  a  favor  as  when  I  took  this  class."  Another  woman 
» 

exulted,  "This  is  the  first  class  I  ever  took  when  I  gave  myself  100% 
permission  to  have  a  good  time.  There  are  no  grades  and  I  gave  myself 
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permission  not  to  finisii,  or  not  to  be  perfect.  I  think  that's  why  I  enjoy  it  so 
nnuch."  Toward  the  end  of  this  class,  one  male  student  commented  to  the 
class  in  general,  "Learning  to  become  a  better  painter  makes  me  feel  good 
about  myself."  There  was  a  chorus  of  assents  from  the  other  students. 
Feeling  good  about  themselves  assists  in  attaining  life  satisfaction,  which 
can  contribute  to  ego  integrity.  Before  students  left  on  this  last  night  of 
class,  they  asked  Sandy  when  the  class  would  hold  its  next  meeting.  They 
obviously  wanted  more  of  this  good  feeling. 
Bridge  Class 

The  Bridge  II  class  met  on  Thursdays  from  4:40  to  6:10  p.m.  in  the 
indoor  patio  area  of  the  apartment  complex  at  a  local  retirement  village.  The 
patio  area  was  not  enclosed,  but  was  an  extension  of  the  common  gathering 
place  where  the  apartment  residents  waited  for  dinner.  The  area  was  very 
bright  and  spacious,  with  dark  green  and  rose  carpet,  and  contrasting  rose 
and  green  floral  designs  on  the  chairs.  Several  card  tables  were  set  up  in 
this  area,  and  as  the  students  arrived,  they  chose  the  table  where  they 
wished  to  sit.  When  four  students  made  a  complete  table,  they  would  begin 
to  play.  Several  students  brought  their  own  decks  of  cards,  and  each  table 
would  use  two  of  these  decks,  so  as  to  have  a  second  deck  ready  to  deal 
when  the  hand  using  the  first  deck  was  finished. 

As  this  class  met  at  the  time  the  evening  meal  was  served  to  the 
residents  of  the  retirement  village,  the  sound  of  the  loud  speaker  calling  the 
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names  of  the  diners,  and  the  conversation  of  a  large  group  of  waiting 
people,  made  the  class  very  noisy  for  the  first  half  hour.  The  instructor, 
Ray,  complained  that  it  was  "hard  to  explain  the  game  when  there  is  so 
much  noise."  By  the  last  class  period  a  quieter  room  had  been  located  for 
the  class.     Ray  was  a  published  author  and  a  tournament-winning  bridge 
player,  who  grew  up  in  a  bridge-playing  family.  He  explained  that  a  few 
years  previously,  when  he  was  a  student  in  a  bridge  class,  the  teacher  had 
gone  into  the  hospital  and  had  asked  Ray  to  teach  in  his  stead.  This 
substitution  was  so  successful  that  Ray  had  been  teaching  ever  since.  He 
said  that  he  enjoyed  working  with  people,  explaining  that  he  wanted  to 
"teach  the  students  to  think  and  to  plan."  He  believed  that  "humorous 
analogies  are  the  best  way  to  go.  For  example,  when  a  woman  asked  me, 
'Do  I  really  want  to  know  how  many  kings  he  has?,'  I  asked  her  'Do  you 
really  want  to  know  how  much  is  in  your  bank  balance?'" 

There  were  six  to  seven  players,  with  varying  levels  of  skill.  In 
attendance  at  class  each  week.  All  of  the  students  but  one  were  over  60 
years  of  age.  Since  the  class  was  small,  with  an  uneven  number  of 
students,  Ray  took  his  place  at  the  tables  with  the  students  to  make  a  fourth 
player.  At  most  classes  the  seven  players  (2  men  and  5  women)  and  Ray 
made  up  two  tables  of  four  players  each.  When  only  six  students  were  in 
attendance,  there  would  be  one  table  with  four  players,  and  one  table  with 
three  (two  students  and  Ray).  In  this  instance,  the  dummy  would  move 
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from  table  to  table  to  make  a  fourth  while  the  bidding  was  taking  place.  The 
players  who  changed  tables  varied  with  the  progression  of  the  game.  Since 
this  was  the  Bridge  II  class,  the  players  were  not  new  to  the  game.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  students  acknowledged  that  they  had  repeated  the  class  several 
times. 

At  the  first  session,  Ray  explained  the  basic  rules  and  handed  out  a 
sheet  of  instructions.  Every  so  often  throughout  the  course,  the  players 
would  refer  to  this  sheet  for  help  with  questions  about  bidding,  playing,  or 
scoring.  As  the  students  played  the  hands,  Ray  coached  them,  answered 
questions,  and  explained  various  aspects  of  the  game  and  its  strategy.  At 
times,  he  went  to  the  blackboard  to  demonstrate  specific  points  in  bidding. 
With  interesting  hands,  he  would  sometimes  go  back  after  the  hands  were 
played  and  have  the  students  lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  explaining  the 
bidding  and  what  it  meant,  and  showing  them  how  to  tell  their  partner  what 
their  hands  looked  like.  Sometimes  he  circulated  among  the  tables  advising 
the  less  experienced  students  about  their  bidding  and  prompting  them  as  to 
which  card  to  play  and  why.  In  point  of  fact,  Ray  did  not  tell  people  what  to 
do--he  asked  leading  questions  and  waited  for  the  players  to  respond.  If 
they  did  not  have  an  answer,  he  offered  an  explanation.  For  example,  he 
would  ask,  "If  your  partner  bids  two  hearts,  what  does  it  mean?"  At  one 
class,  he  sat  between  the  two  weakest  players,  helping  both  of  them,  one 
from  each  set  of  partners.  He  never  lacked  an  explanation  as  to  the  best 
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way  to  play  a  hand.  Conversation  centered  primarily  around  scoring, 
bidding,  and  how  to  play  their  hands.  Bridge  is  a  game  of  strategy,  so  the 
players  were,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed  in  their  play. 

Nancy  and  her  husband  attended  the  Bridge  class  together.  Nancy 
explained  that  she  had  taken  this  course  because,  being  new  to  the  area, 
she  and  her  husband  had  hoped  to  meet  other  bridge  players.  They  lived 
quite  a  distance  from  town,  and  liked  to  attend  classes  as  an  activity  and  a 
way  to  socialize.  "We  came  to  play  bridge  with  someone  since  we  moved 
out  in  the  boondocks.  And  we  learn  a  little  here  and  there,"  she  added. 
Although  they  had  played  bridge  for  many  years,  now  her  husband  was  "on 
oxygen  and  can't  do  much  else."  They  also  admitted  that  they  took  this 
class  because  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  they  could  both  agree. 

Nancy  and  her  husband  played  well  together,  often  laughing,  never 
displaying  impatience  or  irritation  if  their  partner  did  not  make  the  best  play. 
Although  they  regularly  played  bridge,  describing  themselves  as  journeymen 
bridge  players,  not  all  the  students  in  this  class  were  as  experienced. 
Nancy's  husband  told  the  researcher  that  they  had  played  bridge  off  and  on 
for  40  years.  "Last  year  we  taught  some  teenagers  to  play  bridge.  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun,"  they  shared.  Nancy  attended  all  class  sessions  but  one,  during 
which  time  she  and  her  husband  went  on  a  trip. 

Nancy  smiled  easily  and  often,  talking  to  the  others  at  the  table.  She 
appeared  calm  and  involved.  Sometimes  she  and  her  husband  played  as 
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partners,  sometimes  they  played  separately.  At  the  end  of  one  class,  Nancy 
commented  to  the  researcher,  "I  should  have  more  patience,  shouldn't  I?" 
When  asked  why,  she  explained,  "I  get  so  irritated  with  my  husband  when 
he  tries  to  tell  me  how  to  play,  instead  of  the  instructor."  Her  irritation  was 
never  apparent. 

There  was  much  comfortable  laughter  around  the  table  as  these 
students  played.  The  players  seemed  very  at  ease  with  each  other.  They 
were  not  fiercely  competitive,  but  apparently  played  for  fun  and 
companionship,  and  as  a  way  to  learn  or  to  improve  their  skill  in  the  game. 
There  was  often  some  discussion  about  the  scoring,  especially  with  one 
woman  who  was  less  experienced  than  the  others.  One  evening,  one  of  the 
older  men  told  this  unsure  woman,  who  was  his  partner,  "Walt  a  minute. 
I'm  going  to  give  you  some  experience  here,"  and  he  explained  his  hand  as 
he  laid  it  on  the  table.  At  another  class  the  students  paired  one  strong 
player  with  one  weak  player.  When  one  woman  student  wasn't  sure  how  to 
open  play,  her  male  partner  suggested,  "Let's  review  the  bidding.  Maybe 
it'll  help  you  know  how  to  open."  So  the  students  helped  each  other,  as  well 
as  receiving  help  from  Ray. 

During  one  class  Nancy  was  playing  particularly  well,  winning  all  the 
hands  she  played.  At  one  point  she  turned  to  the  researcher,  who  was 
sitting  to  one  side,  and  asked,  "Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  is  hard  to  sleep 
on  the  full  moon?"  The  previous  night's  moon  had  been  full.  She 
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complained  that  it  was  3:15  a.m.  before  she  went  to  sleep.  She  added  that 
it  might  also  have  been  that  "piece  of  chocolate  cake  with  nuts  I  ate  before 
going  to  bed."  Then  she  missed  a  bid  because  her  ace  of  spades  was 
behind  another  card,  and  she  didn't  see  it.  She  admitted,  "That's  twice  that 
has  happened."  Her  husband  responded,  "Sleepless  nights."  A  few  games 
later,  Nancy  initiated  a  study  of  the  various  hands,  where  everyone  put  their 
hand  on  the  table  to  discuss  them.  They  reviewed  the  cards  they  had  held, 
their  bidding,  and  methods  of  communicating  what  was  in  their  hands  to 
their  partners. 

Humor  also  played  its  part  in  this  class.  One  evening,  an  older  man 
was  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  "Humph"  as  he  and  his  partner  kept  losing 
tricks,  and  their  bids.  This  caused  the  others  to  gently  tease  him.  When  one 
student  called  him  by  the  wrong  name,  he  corrected  her.  So  she  changed 
and  called  him  "Jonathan",  an  old  joke  among  the  players  as  he  looked 
something  like  Jonathan  Winters. 

During  the  class  meeting  which  was  held  on  Halloween,  many  of  the 
residents  were  dressed  in  costumes.  Weird  noises  were  coming  from  the 
dining  room,  causing  laughter  among  the  players.  A  male  resident,  claiming 
to  be  Johnny  Cash,  came  over  to  the  area  where  the  class  was  being  held. 
All  the  players  looked  around  as  he  started  to  play  on  a  guitar,  but  when  he 
strummed  a  sour  note,  everyone  laughed.  As  various  residents  appeared  in 
their  costumes,  the  players  paused  to  look  and  comment.  A  child  dressed 
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as  Dracula  came  around  handing  out  candy.  Nancy  called  out,  "Thank  you, 
Dracula,"  in  a  cheerful  voice.  There  was  a  chorus  of  "Happy  Halloweens." 
Nancy  was  enjoying  the  Halloween  fun.  Looking  around  at  the  researcher, 
she  commented  "We  never  get  too  old  to  have  fun,  do  we?"  The  class 
broke  up  10  minutes  early  that  evening,  as  everyone  explained  they  had  to 
"get  home  for  the  Trick  or  Treaters." 

On  the  fourth  night  there  were  only  six  students  in  attendance,  so  Ray 
made  the  seventh  piayer.  This  night  saw  the  students  going  from  table  to 
table  in  order  to  have  four  players  during  the  bidding.  One  woman,  who 
came  over  to  Nancy's  table,  Table  1,  to  make  a  fourth,  went  back  to  Ray 
who  was  sitting  at  Table  2,  for  help  with  her  bidding.  When  she  returned, 
she  and  her  partner  decided  they  didn't  like  Ray's  advice,  and  proceeded  to 
play  according  to  their  own  inclination.  When  the  hand  was  finished, 
Nancy's  husband  left  to  make  a  fourth  at  Table  2.  After  the  next  game,  he 
asked  Nancy  what  she  had  made,  and  she  replied,  "I  went  down  one."  He 
questioned  her  about  the  play,  listening  as  she  explained  it,  then  responded, 
"That's  not  bad."  Ray  was  now  back  at  Table  1,  Nancy's  table,  while 
coaching  the  second  table  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  this  game.  As  one 
of  the  women  from  Table  2  came  over  to  consult  Ray,  everyone  at  that  table 
laughed.  Nancy  commented,  "It  must  be  an  exciting  situation  over  there." 
Rising,  Ray  went  over  to  Table  2  with,  "I  don't  think  you're  bidding  that 
right."  Meanwhile,  at  Nancy's  table,  her  husband  spoke  up,  "Now  wait  a 
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minute,  let's  back  this  thing  up."  After  reviewing  the  bidding,  everyone  was 
satisfied.  Ray  returned  and  tried  to  reorient  himself  to  this  game.  Everyone 
from  this  table  was  still  interested  in  Table  2,  where  the  game  had  just 
ended.  "Elizabeth,  congratulations."  "You  done  good."  Elizabeth  gleefully 
responded,  "I  did  a  good  job." 

As  Nancy  picked  up  the  deck  to  deal  the  next  game,  she  paused  to  ., 
admire  the  picture  on  the  back  of  the  cards.  She  and  her  partner  had  just 
caused  the  other  players  to  lose  their  bid,  and  she  declared,  "You  made  us 
lose  ours  and  we  made  you  lose  yours,"  in  a  tone  indicating  that  justice  had 
been  done.  Nancy  then  took  a  trick  with  three  face  cards,  and  the  others  all 
responded  with  "Ahs",  or  "That  was  a  rich  trick."  Her  triumph  was  the 
greater  since  she  and  her  partner  had  not  had  the  bid  that  hand.  After 
repeating  their  success,  her  husband,  who  had  a  different  partner, 
complained  amiably,  "It  was  stacked  against  us."  A  couple  of  the  players 
seemed  confused,  so  as  the  bids  went  around  the  table  for  the  next  hand, 
Ray  interpreted  the  meaning  of  each  bid,  such  as,  "She's  told  you  she  can 
help  you  in  diamonds  and  wants  to  know  if  you  can  help  her  in  hearts." 

As  often  happened,  the  person  whose  "dummy"  hand  was  on  the 
table,  got  up  to  go  around  and  look  at  the  hands  of  the  other  players.  The 
players  at  Nancy's  table  laid  their  cards  on  the  table  and  started  discussing 
the  bidding  and  playing  of  the  hand.  Nancy  advised  one  of  the  other  players 
as  to  her  bidding.  Both  Nancy  and  her  husband  encouraged  this  less 
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experienced  player  with,  "You  did  super."  "Good  job."  Before  the  next 
hand,  Ray  asked  one  of  the  women,  "Show  me  where  you're  going  to  get 
the  nine  tricl<s."  While  she  was  going  over  her  strategy  with  Ray,  the  other 
man  in  the  foursome  was  explaining  what  was  happening  to  his  less 
experienced  female  partner. 

On  the  last  night  of  classes,  the  students  seemed  to  be  having  more 
than  their  share  of  difficulties  with  the  game.  After  a  round  where  each 
player  passed,  Ray  asked  the  players  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  table  and  he 
analyzed  how  they  could  have  bid.  As  the  subsequent  bidding  went  round 
the  table,  the  players  discussed  what  the  bidding  meant,  and  then  reviewed 
the  dummy.  Later,  Ray  walked  around  the  table,  and  seeking  to  help  the 
least  experienced  player  think  her  way  through  the  bidding,  asked  her, 
"What  suit  is  your  partner  in  control  of?"  When  she  couldn't  answer,  he 
explained  the  clues  which  her  partner  had  given  her.  When  Ray  asked 
another  player,  "Why  didn't  you  bid  two  hearts?",  the  other  students 
decided  to  go  back  and  rebid  that  hand.  Although  one  of  the  men  was 
upset  that  his  partner  led  with  a  diamond,  causing  them  to  lose  a  hand,  he 
was  still  supportive  of  her.  "However,"  he  said,  "You  did  all  right."  His 
partner  responded,  "I  have  to  learn  to  count  more."  Explanations  went 
around  the  table  as  to  how  they  could  have  played  the  hand  better.  Seeing 
that  the  less  experienced  woman  was  somewhat  upset,  Ray  encouraged  her, 
"If  you'd  played  it  perfectly,  you  wouldn't  have  come  out  any  better."  The 
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next  hand  found  her  partner  analyzing  what  he  should  have  done  differently. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  class,  the  wonnan  remarked,  "Too  bad.  We  haven't 
fit  at  all  tonight."  Then  she  added,  "I'm  glad  I  did  one  thing  right  tonight, 
one  thing,"  as  she  held  up  her  index  finger.  The  class  had  met  in  a  different 
room  that  night,  as  the  apartment  residents  were  having  a  special  program 
in  the  patio  area.  The  change  of  rooms  seemed  to  have  thrown  them  off 
balance  and  raised  more  problems  in  their  games.  However,  the  students 
remarked  as  they  were  leaving  the  class  that  the  night  had  been  a  good  one 
because  Ray  had  explained  so  many  things  to  them,  and  had  helped  them  to 
learn  so  much. 

Several  students  shared  their  reasons  for  taking  this  course.  One 
woman  announced  that  she  was  taking  bridge  to  improve  her  memory. 
Another  woman  added,  "It's  just  fun  to  come  out  here  and  play  and  meet 
new  people."  Nancy  agreed  that  meeting  new  people  was  one  of  the 
reasons  she  had  taken  this  course.  She  also  indicated  that  she  wanted  to  be 
engaged  in  an  interesting  activity,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  wanted  to 
be  able  to  participate  together  in  a  class.  Nancy  described  the  benefits  of 
this  class  as  an  opportunity  for  a  shared  activity  with  her  husband,  a  chance 
to  socialize  and  to  meet  new  people,  a  way  to  escape  loneliness,  to  engage 
in  an  interesting  activity,  to  learn  more,  to  improve  her  skill,  and  to  help 
others.  She  experienced  companionship,  shared  laughter  and  fun,  support, 
and  success  as  other  rewards  of  this  class. 


APPENDIX  I 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1)  You  have  been  currently  taking  course.  Have 

you  taken  It  before?    How  often? 

2)  What  prompted  you  to  take  this  course? 

3)  What  previous  courses  have  you  taken  (other  than  present  one)? 

4)  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  took  your  last  course? 

5)  How  nnany  courses  have  you  taken  altogether? 

6)  What  were  your  reasons  for  taking  these  courses? 

7)  How  do  you  think  these  courses  have  affected  your  life? 

Contributed  to  the  quality  of  your  life? 

8)  How  would  your  life  be  different  if  there  were  no  comnnunity 

education  classes  available?  If  you  had  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  classes? 

9)  Would  you  say,  then,  that  classes  make  any  difference  in  our  lives  as 

we  grow  older?  How? 

10)  What  was  the  highest  grade  level  that  you  have  competed? 

11)  What  is  your  present  (previous)  occupation? 

12)  Do  you  work  at  present?  Full  or  part  time? 

13)  How  do  (did)  you  feel  about  your  work? 

14)  How  have  your  activities  changed  since  you  retired? 

15)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  meaning  or  purpose  to  the  retirement  years? 

16)  What  is  your  date  of  birth? 
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17)  Are  you  married?  How  long? 

18)  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

19)  In  what  ways  have  you  changed  in  your  life  since  you've  passed  60? 

20)  Do  you  think  it  is  too  late  to  make  meaningful  changes  in  your  life? 

21)  Discuss  photographs  participant  has  taken. 

22)  Discuss  journal  entries. 

23)  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  one  incident  when  you  felt  very 

happy? 

24)  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  one  of  incident  when  you  felt  very 

unhappy? 

25)  How  would  you  describe  to  a  friend  your  greatest  strengths? 

26)  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  life?  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

27)  In  what  area  of  your  life  would  you  like  to  grow  further? 

28)  If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over,  in  what  ways  would  you  like  it  to  be 

different?  In  what  ways  would  you  want  no  changes  to  be  made? 

29)  How  do  you  feel  about  your  life  as  a  whole?  About  death? 

30)  What  else  would  you  like  to  add? 
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